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UNIFICATION OF OPERATION 


The fact that this country is engaged in a great 
war is doubtless manifest in other more serious, 
or at least more sentimental aspects, but in none 
of its phases is it impressed more emphatically on 
those who come in contact with transportation 
problems than in the rapid and radical evolution 
in that field. A man who was thoroughly informed 
as to transportation and traffic methods a year ago, 
if he had lost consciousness for a year and regained 
it to-day, would be dazed by the changes that have 
been wrought. 

The establishment of the railroads’ war board 
for the patriotic and efficient operation of the rail- 
roads in this time of war that they might best 
discharge their function and “do their bit” was an 
innovation big in its conception and its results. No 
sooner had the country got accustomed to the idea, 
and the men whose business made it necessary 
grown acquainted with methods of “carrying on” 
under the new regime, than along came the re- 
newed plea of the carriers for higher rates because 
of war necessities, followed by the announcement 
that because of these necessities the eastern car- 
tiers had pooled their facilities and would operate 
under unified control. In the interim there had 
been all kinds of new government agencies intro- 
duce: with which one had to deal in the business 
of shipping and carrying freight, such as the pri- 
ority agent, and the food and fuel administrations. 
There has been not only the difficulty of becoming 
acquainted with new methods of doing business, 
but ‘he confusion caused by duplication of effort 
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and the inefficiency and lack of knowledge on the 
part of some of the agencies employed. 


Now, before anyone has become fully familiar 
with these new processes, before there has been 
really time to get them well co-ordinated into a 
smoothly working and efficient machine, and be- 
fore we have much more than barely learned of 
the eastern pooling scheme, to be enforced by a 
committee of railroad men sitting at Pittsburgh, 
or have had any opportunity to observe its work- 
ings or to decide how well it will work or how 
far the government is in sympathy with and in- 
tends to co-operate in it, comes the sensational re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
Congress, recommending, first, that there be uni- 
fication of the railroads and operation by the car- 
riers themselves with suspension, where necessary, 
of existing laws, and capital furnished from the 
U. S. treasury for equipment and extension of 
terminals; and, second, as an alternative, that the 
President: take over and operate the railroads, as 
he has power to do under the law, with a guaranty 
of adequate revenue and repayment by the rail- 
roads of money spent by the government for im- 
provements and betterments during the time it con- 
trols operation. That report of the Commission is 


printed elsewhere in this issue. / 


On the face of things there would seem to be no 
reason for this report, since the Commission’s opin- 
ion was not asked. But the reason is not far 
to seek. It is evident that the Commission, con- 
fronted with the necessity of deciding the present 
fifteen per cent case and a promised similar case 
to follow, has had to throw up its hands. It might 
or might not think the carriers entitled to an in- 
crease in rates on their showing, but even if it 
granted the increase the problem would not be 
solved. In other words, it realized that the ques- 
tion was bigger than one of mere freight rates— 
it was one of public policy which should be de- 
termined by the administration ; it involved matters 
as to income and operation which were outside its 
jurisdiction even if it wished to take the bull by 
the horns. Perhaps it even felt that, confining the 
matter under consideration to its own jurisdiction, 
it could not justly ‘grant higher rates in view of 
the showing as to revenue made. But, even so, it 
saw the broader and greater question and it wisely 
passed the burden where it belonged. Its report 
may be taken, we think, as its answer and decision 
in the fifteen per cent case, at least until the Presi- 
dent or Congress acts or fails to act on its sugges- 
tions. And it was its duty to make the report. It 
might, perhaps, have stated more specifically the 
reasons that prompted the recommendations to Con- 
gress, but it is the habit of government bodies not 
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to go into the details about which the public is 
curious. Possibly it merely thought the reasons 
obvious. 


There have been and will continue to be, we sup- 
pose, many and various nostrums offered for the 
cure of the railroad situation. Some will be and 
have been offered by: students of transportation 
and of the present needs of the country and others 
will have no such authorship to back them up. 
They will be the offerings of the uninformed and 
the cranks. We do not say that the Commission 
has pronounced the last word on the subject, but 
we do say that its recommendations are to be 
listened to carefully as the practically unanimous 
idea of a body of nine men, most of whom have 
given years to the close study of transportation 
questions and who are in better position than any- 
one else on earth to offer valuable suggestions. We 
do not know whether their suggestions will be 
adopted, though we believe they will be and ought 
to be seriously considered. The fact that the Com- 
mission is behind them is what makes them im- 
pressive. 


We believe we are right in saying that this re- 
port of the Commission supports and agrees with 
what we have taken to be the attitude of business 
generally—that the carriers are in need of more 
money in this war emergency, if not through higher 
rates, then by some other means—and we shall be 
glad to have the matter considered on a broader 
basis than a mere appeal to the Commission for 
an advance in_rates. ‘What Commissioner Mc- 
Chord aptly refers to as self-interest or “the traffic 
influence” has obscured the issue and we believe 
that, as it seems the problem is now to be con- 
“sidered, the fierce opposition to the demands or re- 
quests of the carriers will be in great measure 
stilled. Some of it has been due to a genuine fear 
that those making it would be discriminated 
against or seriously harmed by the advance as pro- 
posed, and much of it to mere ingrained opposition 
to anything the railroads might propose that would 
result in greater revenue. Now the matter, if the 
suggestions of the Commission are followed, will 
be considered, not as a request for more money 
from the carriers, which certain shippers feel in 
duty bound to fight, and which others feel might 
injure them because of the method employed, but 
as a broad problem of public policy and necessity, 
the question being what kind of help the carriers 
need and to what extent they need it to enable 
them to carry the commerce of the country, espe- 
cially that part of it that is necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. It is not a question of 
paring or increasing the profits of the railroads, 
but of keeping our transportation plant in the 
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proper condition to perform the function required 
of it. The question of whether the railroads make 
much or little is secondary, subordinate to the 
needs of the nation. : 


As to the practical effect of the plan proposed 
on those who ship and receive goods by freight 
there need, we think, be little worry. Nobody, as 
a mere shipper or consignee, cares who operates 
the railroads, so they are operated as efficiently 
as possible. And all that is being proposed is with 
the sole desire to bring about the most efficient 
operation. There is, of course, the possibility that 
a new method—one providing for government op- 
eration or suspending present laws—might make a 
difference to which the shipper would object. But 
it is not the intention of the Commission, at least, 
that the present rights of shippers as to rates and 
service should be changed and the Commission 
would doubtless continue to operate as now with 
respect to those things. It does point out, how- 
ever, that some elastic provisions for the establish- 
ment of new routes would probably be needed. It 
is easy to understand how unification and absolute 
efficiency of operation might interfere with some 
of the present rights of shippers as to routing their 
freight, for instance, and how some of the present 
powers of the Commission as to the establishment 
of routes or the putting in of through rates might 
be overridden or changed by law, but that could 
all be easily adjusted in accordance with the new 
system adopted and there need be no radical dis- 
turbance of the routine to which the shipper is ac- 
customed in dealing with the carriers through the 
Commission, or by which the carrier puts tariffs 
into effect. | 


There is one question we should like to ask. 
The Commission’s proposal for unification and op- 
eration by the carriers themselves includes sus- 
pension of interfering anti-pooling and anti-trust 
laws except those prohibiting the merging of com- 
peting lines. How is efficient unification to be 
brought about without the practical merging—for 
the time being, at least—of competing lines? Why 
continue to quibble about such things? Either 
unification and central operation is desirable or it 
is not. If it is, then all hampering laws ought to 
be thrown into the discard for the time being, even 
to the extent of permitting, within proper limits, 
competing line to be temporarily merged with at- 
other or put out of business entirely if the railroads, 
in the .course of their plans for efficient operation. 
care to do it. The laws are sacred only as they meet 
necessities. When they are out of date they should 
be repealed. In this case they should not be ft 
pealed, but they should be suspended for the period 

(Continued on page 1204) 
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LIVE STOCK CLASSIFICATION 


As quickly as they can prepare their tariffs, carriers 
in Official and Southern Classification territories may 
increase weights on L. C. L. shipments of live stock, other 
than ordinary, from the minima prescribed in the case 
of National Society of Record Associations vs. A. & B., 
40 I. C. C., 347, to higher ones suggested by the Commis- 
sion in a report now made by Commissioner Woolley in 
L and S. No. 956, and related cases, opinion No. 4850, 
47 I. C. C., 335-46. Commissioner Daniels dissented, be- 
cause he favored the higher minima proposed in the 
schedules which were suspended for the statutory. period 
and then postponed to January 1 next. The minima allowed 
in the National Society case, before mentioned, are as 
follows: 

Minimum 
Weight 
Animal (Pounds) 
Stallions or 
Additional 


Horses, mules or horned animals 
Second 
Third 
Additional 


Additional 
Mare and colt (6 months) 
Additional 


Cow and calf (6 months) 
Additional 

Yearling bulls 

Yearling cattle 

Colts, 1 year and under 
Additional 


Calves less than 1(year old 
Hogs 
Sheep and goats 


In disposing of the case, Commissioner Woolley stated 
the conclusions of the Commission as follows: 


“In the light of the evidence now before us, and upon 
consideration of all the facts, circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the transportation of live stock in less than 
carloads, we are of the opinion that the minimum weights 
which we prescribed in the National Society case result 
in less than reasonable charges on this traffic, but are 
hot convinced as to the propriety of the ratings proposed 
In the suspended schedules. We find that the minimum 
Weighis and ratings shown below would be reasonable 
in Official and Southern Classification territories for ap- 
Plication in connection with joint as well as local rates. 
They are to apply on ordinary as well as on blooded 
stock, but on the latter the ratings will be subject to 
the stindard or basic values prescribed in the National 
Society case. Our finding in the National Society case 
Tespecting minimum weights in the territories named is 
accordingly modified, an? the order therein, to the extent 
that it pertains to minimum weights on all less-than-car- 
load live stock, and in so far as it prescribes standard 
or basic values for ordinary live stock, will be vacated 
and sct aside. 


LIVE STOCK, LOOSE, AS FOLLOWS, FIRST CLASS 
Minimum 
Weight, 
Pounds 
4,000 


Item 

No. Animal 

1 Stallions or jacks over 1 year old, each (see note).. 

Note.—The charges on any other animal 
shipped with stallions or jacks over 1 year old 
will be computed without reference to the 
charges on such stallions or jacks and shall be 
in addition thereto. 

2 One horse (gelding, mare or pony), colt, donkey, 
mule, jenny, cow, calf over 6 months old, steer, 
bull, buffalo, burro or stallion or jack except as 
per item No. 1 (see item 5) 

Each additional animal or animals of 
kinds, constituting part of the same shipment, 
other than bulls over 1 year old 

Each bull over 1 year old constituting an addi- 
tional animal (see .note) 

Note.—When the shipment ¢Gontains animals 
of two or more kinds each bull over 1 year old 
shall be regarded as an additional animal. 

One mare with foal not over 6 months old 

Each additional] couple of the kind named in 
item 3 or 4 constituting part of the same ship- 
ment = 

One cow with calf not over 6 months old 

Each additional couple of the. kind named in 
item 3 or 4,. constituting part of the same 
shipment 

Animals of the kinds named in item 2, when cons 
stituting part of the same shipment as a couple 
of the kind described in item 3 or 4, shall be 
subject to the minimum weights shown in item 
2 for additional animals 

Small live stock in less than carloads: 

Calves (six months old or under), goats, sheep 
or hogs will be subject to a minimum of 3,090 
pounds for each shipment from one shipper to 
one consignee and destination, and when the 
weight of any one shipment exceeds 3,000 
pounds actual weight shall be charged for, 
except that where it is impracticable to 
ascertain actual weight at point of origin or 
destination each animal will be charged at an 
estimated weight of 250 pounds, provided that 
in no case shall less than minimum weight of 
3,000 pounds be applied upon the entire ship- 
ment, and further; that in no case shall the 
charge on basis of less-than-carload rate and 
actual, estimated, or minimum weights exceed 
the charge on basis of carload rate and mini- 
mum carload weight for a single-deck car ap- 
plicable to the animal or animals in the ship- 
ment taking the highest carload rate and 
highest minimum carload weight (see note). 
Note.—When small live stock is shipped with 

animals of the kinds named in items 2, 3 or 4 
above, the latter, in. less than cxrloads, shall ve 
subject to the estimated weights provided 
therefor, and the small live stock forming part 
of the same shipment. shall be charged at actual 
weight, first-class rate, except that where it is 
impracticable to ascertain the actual weight of 
the small live stock at point of origin or des- 
tination each animal shall be charged at esti- 
mated weight of 250 pounds, 


AGENT AS CUSTOMS BROKER 


CASE NO. 8325 (47 I. C. C., 200-203) 
C. S. EMERY & CO. VS. BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 
Submitted October 14, 1916. Opinion No. 4817. 


Defendant’s practice of “‘expensing forward’’ customs duties 
and brokerage fees on shipments imported from Canada 
through Newport, Vt., when its agent at Newport acts as 
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the customs broker, and refusing to ‘‘expense forward’’ 
customs duties and brokerage fees on shipments handled 
by other customs brokers found unduly preferential to ship- 
pers who employ the railroad agent as their customs broker. 
Reparation denied. 


By the Commission: 


Complainants are Curtis S. Emery and Donald Emery, 
co-partners, doing a customs house brokerage business at 
Newport, Vt., under the firm name of C. S. Emery & Co. 
By complaint filed September 2, 1915, they allege that the 
refusal of defendant to allow the customs duties paid 
through them, together with their brokerage fees, to be 
“expensed forward” on the waybills to ultimate consignee 
subjects complainants to unjust discrimination. Repara- 
tion is asked and an order requiring the removal of the 
alleged unjust discrimination. 


In a preliminary report on the question of jurisdiction, 
38 I. C. C., 636 (Traffic World, April 29, 1916, p. 885), we 
found that the questions involved in the controversy were 
within our jurisdiction, and the case was assigned for 
hearing on its merits. 


Defendant transports property from various points in 
Canada to various points in Vermont and other states of 
the United States. This property is entered at Newport, 
Vt., which is a port of entry of the United States. In 
addition to the consignee at destination, the waybills show 
certain customs brokers at Newport as “intermediate” 
consignees. When the property arrives at Newport the 
railroad agent notifies the customs broker named as “in- 
termediate” consignee, who takes the steps necessary to 
have the property entered in the United States, including 
the payment of duties. He then presents the customs re- 
ceipt to the railroad and directs that the property be 
shipped forward to the ultimate consignee. Defendant’s 
agent at Newport is also a customs broker. If the shipper 
names him as broker, defendant permits the customs 
duties and broker’s fees to be “expensed forward” to the 
ultimate consignee. If the shipper, however, names some 
other broker as his agent, defendant refuses to expense 
forward these charges. This privilege of expensing for- 
ward is not published in the tariffs. The railroad agents 
in Canada are notified by circular to advise shippers that 
they should designate defendant’s agent at Newport as 
their customs agent in order to avoid delay and demur- 
rage. 

Section 3 of the act to regulate commerce makes it un- 
lawful to give “any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person, company, firm, cor- 
poration * * * in any respect whatsoever * * *.” The 
Supreme Court has said that in construing the act and in 
considering the matters of transportation “practical con- 
siderations” must control. Southern Railway Co. vs. 
United States, 222 U. S., 20. Whatever is essential to the 
movement of the traffic is practically a transportation 
question. Thus, in Thames & Marine Insurance Co. vs. 
United States, 227 U. S., 19, the court, passing upon the 
question whether marine insurance was essential to ex- 
portation, in order to determine whether the business of 
insurance could be taxed, said: 


. 


The answer must be found in the actual course of trade, for 
exportation is a trade movement, and the exigencies of trade 
determine what is essential to the process of exporting. 


This language is clearly applicable to transportation by 
rail over established routes. Whatever is essential to 
the process is an element that must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining cases in which such transpor- 
tation is involved. 

A carrier may give undue preferences to shippers by 
giving to a shipper or class of shippers special services 
not accorded to other shippers in connection with the 
transportation. 

Transportation by rail from Canada to points in the 
United States by through route can only be accomplished 
by compliance with the law requiring the entry, payment 
of custom duties and release. The stoppage, therefore, is 
not the act of the carrier or of the shipper. It is required 
by the law of the land. Without compliance with this law 
the traffic cannot lawfully move over the through route. 
It is true that the carrier is under no obligation to perform 
this custom-house service, but the carrier must observe it 
and not move the traffic farther without a custom-house re- 
lease. The duty of complying with the law rests with 
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the shipper,\and he may perform that service in person 
or through an agent. If the shipper designates a broker 
to perform this service and release the shipment, the 
broker is the agent of the shipper and for this purpose 
stands in the place of the shipper. 

The carrier extends to shippers who employ a particu. 
lar agent in connection with the transportation three aq- 
vantages: (1) The carrier makes collections of the duties 
and broker’s charges without: expense; (2) while the 
amount of the duty and broker’s charges may not be a 
carrier’s lien, this practice makes it practically a C. 0. p. 
delivery and operates as a security for the payment of the 
bill, and (3) the agent is saved all the expenses of corre. 
spondence with the consignee otherwise necessary to the 
presentation of this bill and the collection of the charges, 
These advantages are undoubtedly enough to make the 
preference undue. 

The fact that an agent or broker intervenes, so long as 
he is in fact the agent of the shipper, does not differentiate 
the situation from a case where the shipper himself per. 
forms the service and is accorded these advantages. It 
seems clear that the giving of these special advantages 
to one shipper who paid his duties in person, while refus- 
ing the same privileges to other shippers, would be giving 
an undue preference. The fact that an agent is appointed 
by the shipper to perform the service and does perform 
it does not change the situation. It is of manifest advan- 
tage to the shipper that the bill for the duties and broker's 
charges, for which the shipper is liable, accompany the 
waybills and that delivery cannot be made except upon 
payment of the accompanying bill. 

The decisions by the Commission, relied upon by de 
fendant, keep plainly in view the question whether the 
act to be performed is one required of the carrier or the 
shipper. If it is a service to be performed by the carrier, 
then the agency employed is the agent of the carrier, and 
the carrier is free to choose his agent and to secure the 
collection of his charges; but if the agency employed is 
the agent of the shipper, the rule is different. 

In.Merchants’ Cotton Press & Storage Co. vs. I. C. R. R. 
Co., 17 I. C. C., 98, 104 (The Traffic World, July 17, 1909, 
p. 93), the Commission said: 

Compression is a service which the carrier procures for its 
own convenience, and when that service is performed in such 
manner as not to prejudice or prefer a particular shipper or 
community the act does not limit the freedom of the carrier 
to make contracts in respect thereto. Of course, if the ar- 
rangement made in any case results in undue preference or 


prejudice to shippers, the Commission has jurisdiction to cor- 
rect the wrongdoing. 


In Southwestern Produce Distributors vs. Wabash R. R. 
Co., 20 I. C. C., 458, 460 (The Traffic World, April 1, 1911, 
p. 559), the Commission said: 


It is somewhat analogous to the station restaurant, news 
stand, barber shop and other conveniences which travelers ar- 
riving at a station may make use of if they so desire. * 2 
They add to the convenience of the passenger before the trans- 
portation by the carrier has commenced or after it has been 
completed, without adding to the service undertaken by the 
carrier for the traveler under its published rates. 


In Crosby vs. Richmond Transfer Co., 23 I. C.-C., 72, 77 
(The Traffic World, March 30, 1912, p. 619), the Com- 
mission said: 


If it should appear that any undue or unreasonable advan- 
tage or preference were given to one transfer company over 
any other transfer company then the Commission would un- 
doubtedly have jurisdiction. 

The general rule in reference to accessorial services 
performed by a carrier is well settled. If the carrier per 
forms such services for one shipper and refuses to perform 
the same services for other shippers at the same place, 
it constitutes undue preference. 

The advantages given by the carrier in the case noW 
under consideration are services performed by the shipper 
while the transportation is in progress and essential to 
its movement. The advantage to the shipper is one iD 
connection with the transportation and is given in direct 
connection therewith by the use of the carrier’s facilities. 

The complaint in this case raises the question as t0 
the lawfulness of a carrier’s practice. The Commission 
may decide the question as to the lawfulness of the prac 
tice, without regard to the person or persons making the 
complaint. The subject matter is before the Commission 
in accordance with the provisions of the act. If this 
preferential service is lawful when accorded to an agent 
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of a shipper, it would be lawful to give the same service 
and preference to one shipper who pays the duties in 
person while refusing to give the service and preference 
to another shipper under like circumstances. 

We find that the practice complained of results in undue 
preference of shippers who make use of the services of 
defendant’s agent as a customs broker and undue preju- 
dice to shippers who employ other customs brokers. 

Complainants seek reparation in an amount equal to 
prokerage fees which they would have collected on ship- 
ments of former clients in connection with which the 
railroad agent at Newport was designated to act as cus- 
toms broker, his services being employed instead of com- 
plainants’, it is stated, solely because of the advantages 
with respect to expensing customs duties and brokerage 
fees forward. Our finding of undue preference to ship- 
pers affords no basis for reparation to complainants and 
none will be awarded. 

An order will be entered in accordance with our find- 
ings. 

Hall, Chairman, dissenting. 

Aitchison, Woolley and Anderson, Commissioners, not 
participating. 


DIVISIONS ON CEMENT , 


In a report by Commissioner Meyer on No. 7109, Sub- 
No. 2, Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. St. Louis 
& San Francisco et al., opinion No. 4818, 47 I. C. C., 204-8, 
the Commission has prescribed divisions for the joint 
through rates established by it from Cape Girardeau to 
points in southern Illinois, found reasonable by the Com- 
mission in its original decision in the case, 35 I. C. C., 
109. The order says the St. Louis & San Francisco shall 
receive two cents for its services from Cape Girardeau 
to Chaffee, Mo.; the C. & E. I., one cent from Cape Girar- 
deau to Thebes or Gale, Ill.; and the other participants 
shall divide the balance of the joint rate on a mileage 
basis, provided that the delivering carrier shall receive 
not less than two cents per 100 pounds as its share. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINES IRON AND 
STEEL 


l. AND S. NO. 961.* (47 I. C. C., 109-135) 
FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 11051. 


Submitted Oct. 3, 1917. Opinion No. 4812. 


Proposal of respondents to increase or cancel prattically all 
commodity rates on iron and steel articles applying within 
Western Trunk Line territory and from points east of 
Chicago and the Mississippi River to points in Western 
Trunk Line territory found generally not justified, but au- 
thority given to publish higher rates than are at present 
maintained. Suspended schedules. required to be canceled. 


The tentative report of the examiner which was served 
upon the parties and made the basis of the oral argument 
before the Commission contained the following statement 
of the facts: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 961. 


We have before us in this proceeding the proposal of the 
roads in Western Trunk Line territory to increase or can- 
cel practically all their commodity rates on articles of 
iron and steel manufacture. The rates apply principally 
from Chicago and Peoria, Ill., St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo., Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and Mis- 
Sissippi River crossings, to various western destinations. 
Incidentally the joint through commodity rates on cast- 
iron pipe from Birmingham, Ala., and other southeastern 
Doints to Western Trunk Line territory, which are based 
on Memphis, and joint through rates on various iron and 
steel articles from points in Central Freight Association 
territory to Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, which are 
based on the Chicago combination, are also proposed to be 
increased to the extent of the increases proposed in the 
factors west of the gateways named. The schedules were 
filed to become effective on various dates in November 
and Decembér, 1916, and January, 1917, but they were sus- 
bended by the Commission until September 10, 1917, and 


-__.. 


*The report also embraces Investigation and Suspension 
ged No. 1087, entitled Western Trunk Lines Iron and Steel 
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later dates. They have now been voluntarily suspended 
by the carriers until January 1, 1918, in accordance with 
an understanding reached when the question of procedure 
to be followed in The Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 
303 (The Traffic World, July 2, 1917), was under considera- 
tion. The protests against the proposed rates were gen- 
eral. They came from producers, both large and small, 
and from jobbers, consumers, industrial and commercial 
traffic organizations and state commissions. Except as 
otherwise noted rates are stated per 100 pounds. 

The general situation should be understood before in- 
dividual rates are considered. A commodity rate of 14 
cents from Chicago to St. Paul, as will be seen later, has 
been largely responsible for other commodity rates in 
Western Trunk Line territory. This rate is of course pub- 
lished from and to points ordinarily grouped with Chicago 
and St. Paul. It applies on bars, plates, sheets, structural 
shapes, cast and wrought pipe, telegraph and telephone 
poles, tin plate and other articles usually included in the 
iron and steel lists. Respondents propose in the suspended 
schedules to cancel this rate and to apply on all the ar- 
ticles in question the fifth-class rate of 20 cents provided 
by Western Classification. 

For many years the rates on iron and steel articles from 
Chicago to St. Paul have been depressed by the rates ap- 
plying to St. Paul via the lake-and-rail lines from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Erie, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Lake Erie ports. The only rail haul in 
connection. with those routes is that west of Duluth, Minn., 
for a distance of about 150 miles. The constant policy of 
the rail lines from Chicago has been to keep manufactur- 
ers at that place on a rate parity with their competitors 
at the Lake Erie ports. The lake-and-rail rates from the 
Lake Erie ports to St. Paul have ranged from 10 to 13.75 
cents. The all-rail rates from Chicago during the seasons 
of navigation have ranged from 10 to 14 cents, and have 
fluctuated with the lake-and-rail rates. Formerly the rates 
from Chicago via rail were sometimes increased to 15 
cents when navigation closed and reduced again in the 
spring; but this practice was later discontinued because 
the rail lines operating west from Duluth had built large 
warehouses at that point, which were stocked during the 
season of navigation, and from which shippers could dis- 
tribute and secure the benefit of the lake rates through- 
out the year. A rate of 14 cents has been maintained con- 
tinuously by the rail lines from Chicago to St. Paul since 
1908. In addition to what may be called the market or 
market-and-carrier competition from the Lake Erie ports, 
as above outlined, the rail lines from Chicago have had 
to reckon with the carrier competition of the lake-and-rail 
lines from Chicago to St. Paul. Owing to the unusual 
maritime conditions which now exist, the carrier com- 
petition from Chicago is merely potential, but when boats 
were available a large tonnage was shipped by lake. Trans- 
portation from Chicago to Duluth by lake could then be 
had for about 7 cents per 100 pounds, which included ter- 
minal services at both ends of the line. The rate from 
Duluth to St. Paul was 7.5 cents. 

The rate from Chicago to Duluth is related to the rate 
from Chicago to St. Paul. The present commodity rate 
from Chicago to Duluth on iron and steel articles is 16.5 
cents, or 2.5 cents higher than from Chicago to St. Paul. 
The rates from the Lake Erie ports to Duluth have gener- 
ally been 4 cents less than from those points to St. Paul, 
but the rail lines from Chicago to Duluth have not felt 
that they were able to meet the rates from the Lake Erie 
ports. The rail haul from Chicago is considerably greater 
to Duluth than it is to St. Paul. Respondents propose in 
the suspended schedules to cancel their commodity rate of 
16.5 cents to Duluth and to apply their fifth-class rate of 
22 cents. 

There are at present commodity rates on stoves and 
such related articles as ranges, furnaces and stove furni- 
ture, from Chicago to St. Paul and Duluth, which are 
made on the basis of a differential of 2.5 cents over the 
rates on the other iron and steel articles mentioned. Stoves 
and the related articles are highly manufactured products, 
of comparatively light loading, and more liable to damage 
than other iron and steel articles. The Western Classifi- 
cation basis of fifth class is proposed in the suspended 
schedules. 

The Chicago-St. Paul rate has spread its influence to 
quite a large territory west of Chicago and the Mississippi 
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River. It is applied to intermediate points, not only via 
the direct routes, but also via the more circuitous routes 
through Iowa. It is considerably lower than the fifth- 
class rates from Chicago to these Iowa points and has 
directly and indirectly depressed the rates throughout the 
larger portion of the state. The rates to western Iowa 
beyond the influence of the Chicago-St. Paul rate are gen- 
erally on the fifth-class basis, except that commodity rates 
on cast and wrought pipe from Chicago and the Mississippi 
River to the Missouri River, which are less than fifth 
class, are apparently reflected to intermediate territory. In 
accordance with the basis applied on traffic in general com- 
modity rates on iron and steel articles from Peoria and 
Quincy, Ill., to St. Paul were made the same as from Chi- 
cago and those from St. Louis were made 5 per cent higher. 
The rates from Kansas City were made with relation to 
the rates from St. Louis. All of these rates, like those 
from Chicago, affected the rates to Iowa points. Propor- 
tional commodity rates from the upper Mississippi River 
crossings to the Iowa points, applicable on traffic originat- 
ing east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, were made on 
the basis of a differential of 5 cents under the rates from 
Chicago. Demands from the owners of a new plant at 
Steelton, near Duluth, have brought about substantially 


the same level of rates from that point as applies from ~ 


Chfeago. The suspended schedules propose the cancella- 
tion of all these commodity rates and the application of 
the fifth-class rates instead. Representative rates and the 
amounts of the increases will be shown later. 

Although in the schedules under suspension the car- 
riers, as a rule, proposed the fifth-class rates as reason- 
able for iron and steel articles, they stated at the hearing 
that they preferred for competitive reasons not to apply 
the fifth-class rates from Chicago to St. Paul, Duluth and 
several of the points grouped therewith to which the lake 
or the lake-and-rail lines from the Lake Erie ports then 
had rates lower than the fifth-class rates from Chicago. 
The rates from the Lake Erie ports on iron and steel 
articles other than stoves and the related commodities 
previously referred to were, at the time of the hearing, 
16.25 cents to St. Paul and 12.25 to Duluth. On stoves 
and the related commodities the rates were 22 cents to St. 
Paul and 15 cents to Duluth. In order to protect the steel 
interests on their lines, particularly those in the Chicago 
district, and to secure for themselves a portion of the 
traffic that would otherwise move from the Lake Erie ports, 
respondents stated at the hearing that they desired to 
publish a commodity rate of 16.5 cents on the various iron 
and. steel articles, except stoves and the related commodi- 
ties, from Chicago and certain points grouped therewith 
to St. Paul and Duluth, and a rate of 19 cents on stoves 
and the related commodities. The publication of these 
rates and an approval of fifth-class rates to intermediate 
points would bring about a departure from the long-and- 
short-haul rule. Respondents at the hearing accordingly 
filed an application, our No. 11051, by which they seek 
authority to publish the above-mentioned commodity rates 
from Chicago and points grouped therewith to St. Paul, 
Duluth and points taking the same rates on traffic from 
the Lake Erie ports, and at the same time to charge the 
fifth-class rates at intermediate points. The application 
is opposed by the Iowa cities because of the advantage 
which would accrue to St. Paul and Duluth, but it is 
strongly supported by manufacturers in the Chicago dis- 
trict, who introduced ‘much testimony as to the actual 
competition from the Lake Erie ports and the potential 
competition from the Chicago district. Companies having 
plants both in the Chicago district and at the Lake Erie 
ports would ship from the latter much of the tonnage 
which is now moved from the Chicago district or might 
fit their ore boats for the carriage of their manufactured 
products from the Chicago district. The competition of 
the new plant at Steelton, near Duluth, is also a factor 
which must be considered, although at present substan- 
tially its only output is bar iron. Since the hearing the 
rate situation has been changed by the publication of rates 
from the Lake Erie ports.of 21 cents to St. Paul and 16 
cents to Duluth on iron and steel articles, except stoves 
and the related commodities, and 26 cents to St. Paul and 
19 cents to Duluth on the excepted commodities. 
rates from the Lake Erie ports are the result of The Fif- 
teen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303 (supra). A rate of 
17.9 cents has been maintained from the Lake Erie ports 
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to St. Paul by the Northwestern Steamship Company in 
connection with the “Soo line” via Gladsfone, Mich., since 
April 27, 1917. In view of the changed situation and the 
conclusion we shall reach respecting the reasonableness 
of the proposed rates the application will be denied. This 


is of course without prejudice to different action should 


the situation again change. 

Respondents contend that fifth class is the normal rate 
for iron and steel articles and say that they should have 
taken steps long ago to confine the effects of the competi- 
tion to the places where it was felt. There seems to be no 
room for serious doubt that the whole commodity rate 
structure above described had its origin in the depression 
of the Chicago-St. Paul rate. But proof that rates are 
the result of competitive forces does not necessarily mean 
that they are too low, for competition may sometimes be 
needed to keep rates at a reasonable level. We shall there. 
fore look to the other evidence of record in order to deter- 
mine whether respondents have justified the rates they 
propose. The cancellation of these commodity rates, how- 
ever, would harmonize the western rate situation. There 
are substantially no other commodity rates on iron and 
steel articles in Western Trunk Line territory, except a 
few with which we shall deal later in the report, and 
which have grown out of special conditions. 

Iron and steel articles are rated fifth class in the Oficial 
Classification, and the record shows that the rates charged 


thereon in Central Freight Association territory are sub- ~ 


stantially on that basis, except that cast-iron pipe is gen- 

erally moved at commodity rates considerably lower than 

the fifth-class rates. Respondents contend that if the Off- 
cial Classification basis is proper east of Chicago and the 

Mississippi River there_is no reason why the Western 

Classification basis should not be deemed reasonable in 

Western Trunk Line territory. They compare some of the 

present and proposed rates with rates applying on iron 

and steel articles within Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. We have selected a few and show them in the 
table below: 

"Rates in effect at 
the time of the 
hearing for dis- 
tances equal to 
those shown in 
second column to 
points in C. F. A. 
territory from 
producing points 
therein as _ fol- 
lows. 


Rates from 
Chicago to 
points 
named in 
first col- 
umn. 


(proposed). 


Ohio. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fifth class 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cue IIE 
‘Youngstown, 


St. Past, Mimm.. .....020 
Rochester, Minn. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Washington, Iowa 
Mason City, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa .... 
Des Moines, lowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

Red Oak, Iowa 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 


we Distance 
id 


DIS HDS 00 00 G0 mt 


The rates shown above from Chicago are representative 
of the rates from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to various 
points in the states shown. Some of the rates at present 
in effect are higher and some are lower than those for 
equal distances in Central Freight Association territory 10 
effect at the time of hearing. The proposed rates, as will 
be seen, afe considerably higher. Since the hearing the 
rates in Central Freight Association territory, except 02 
pipe, have been incresed about 15 per cent. C. F. A. Class 
Seale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254 (The Traffic World, July 14, 
1917, p. 57), and The Fifteen Per Cent Case, supra. The 
difference in conditions in the two territories is generally 
understood. Respondents offered evidence with respect t0 
that matter, but we need not go into it in detail. Refer- 
ence may be made, however, to Appendix No. 1 to this 
report, which shows certain data offered by respondents 
respecting traffic density. 

The fifth-class rate from Chicago to the Missouri River 
is 27 cents, and the distance about 496 miles. Respondents 
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compare this rate with the fifth-class rate of 18.9 cents in 
effect at the time of the hearing from Chicago to the west- 
ern termini of the eastern trunk lines for a distance of 
about 475 miles. They offer this comparison as evidencing 
the normal difference in rate levels. The fifth-class rate 
from Chicago to the Missouri River is over 40 per cent 
higher than the rate from Chicago to the western termini 
of the eastern trunk lines, and respondents, taking the 
difference in fifth-class rates as representative of the nor- 
mal difference in conditions, contend that any rate on 
jron and steel articles in Western Trunk Line territory 
which does not exceed by more than 40 per cent the rate 
for an equal distance in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory must be a reasonable rate. It will be seen from 
the above table that in no case is the rate proposed out of 
keeping with the standard deduced from comparing the 
Chicago-Missouri River rate with the Chicago-western ter- 
mini rate, and that in most cases the proposed rate is 
much more favorable to the shipper. 

Iron and steel articles are of considerably greater value 
now than they were a few years ago. Respondents also 
ask us to take into account the fact that they are paying 
much higher prices for materials of iron and steel manu- 
facture than formerly. 

Protestants contend that even assuming the Official 
Classification basis of fifth class to be reasonable in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, it does not follow that 
the Western. Classification basis of fifth class would be 
reasonable in Western Trunk Line territory, where the 
class rates are said to be so high as to require a large 
number of commodity rates on various articles. They 
suggest that to permit the cancellation of the commodity 
rates on iron and steel while commodity rates are con- 
tinued on other articles would be to require iron and steel 
to contribute in an undue proportion to the revenues of 
the carriers. 

The heavy car loading of iron and steel and the conse- 
quently large per car earnings are put forward by prot- 
estants as the principal transportation reasons why there 
should be no increase in the present rates. The National 
Tube Company, having plants at various eastern points, is 
make a specialty of loading cars to the maximum. The 
eastern lines have several thousand gondola cars with a 
marked capacity of 140,000 pounds. The National Tube 
Company often loads such cars with more than 150,000 
pounds of wrought pipe or tubing. Some of these ship- 
ments go to points in Western Trunk Line territory to 
which the proposed rates apply. The record shows many 
cars of iron and steel articles from various manufacturers 
which were very heavily loaded. But we are here con- 
cerned principally with the normal or average load. The 
car loading of iron and steel, as shown by the records of 
five important western lines for the years 1914, 1915 and 
1916, is as follows: 


’ 


Total 


Average 
Weight 


Commodity. 
Merchant iron, bars, ete 
Structural iron 
Rails and fastenings 
Pipe (cast and wrought) 


72,000 


783,471 , 
53,400 


21,786 ; 
1,440,121 


53,941 


It will be observed that figures are not shown separately 
for cast and for wrought pipe. One of the principal prot- 
estants gives its average loading for wrought pipe as 75,000 
Pounds, but that is probably above the average for all 
shippers. Cast pipe averages considerably less. The 
weighted average for all iron and steel articles in Western 
Trunk Line territory is apparently not far from 60,000 
Pounds. Some of the protestants would have no great 
Objection to a material increase in the minimum carload 
Weights which are now far below the average weights. 

Articles of iron and steel manufacture are among the 
heaviest loading commodities transported by carriers, and 
the evidence abundantly shows that this traffic under the 
Present rates produces relatively large car-mile. revenue. 
Iron and steel articles afford the carriers desirable traffic. 
The Susceptibility to damage in transportation is prac- 
tically negligible. There is a very considerable tonnage 
handled in box cars, which cars may be returned loaded. 
The movement is quite regular. Special or expedited serv- 
ice is not required. Many commodities with classification 
Tatings as high or higher are accorded commodity rates 
and do not load as heavily. The great volume of tonnage 
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in Western Trunk Line territory is moved on commodity 
rates. 
Propriety of the Chicago-St. Paul Rate. 


The proposed increase from 14 to 20 cents in the Chicago- 
St. Paul rate amounts to about 43 per cent. The same 
rate applies to Minneapolis. The Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation undertook to prove that any rate in excess of 14 
cents is unreasonable. It offered in evidence the follow- 
ing statement comparing the rates and earnings on freight 
of the same or higher classes. All the earnings are com- 
puted on the basis of the minimum weight. The compari- 
sons might mean more if the average loading of the vari- 
ous commodities had been known and used. 


Earn- Class rate 
weight, ings appli- 
pounds. cable. 

40,000 -00 5th 


Minimum 
Rate, 
Commodity. 
Alumina, sulphate of 
Bags or bagging (burlap 
and jute) 
Beer 
Bottles, glass 
Contractors’ dump carts.. 
Sirup 
Glycerine (crude) 40,000 
Iron and steel articles: 
Present 36,000 
Proposed 36,000 
Live stock: 
Cattle 
Hogs 
Machinery, hoisting 
Matches 
Meats, fresh 
Packing-house products... 
Oil, linseed 
Paper (not printed): 

Blotting, cardboard, 
printing (value not 
exceeding 5 cents per 
jpound) 14.5 

Building and roofing, 
strawboard 10 40,000 

Refrigerator material (col- . 
lapsible iron) A 36,000 63.00 4th 
Starch 36,000 54.00 5th 


Taking 60,000 pounds as the average loading, the per 
car earnings from Chicago to St. Paul under the present 
rate of 14 cents are $84. The average distance for all the 
lines between those points is about 440 miles. The car- 
mile earnings are approximately 19 cents. At the 20-cent 
rate proposed as reasonable the car-mile earnings would 
be nearly 28 cents. The car-mile yield on all traffic han- 
dled on their systems by the six important Chicago-St. Paul 
lines is given as 13.7 cents. Respondents, in this connec- 
tion, show that sugar, canned goods, window glass and 
dried peas and beans move at the fifth-class rate of 20 
cents, and they assert that the per car loading ranges from 
40,000 to 50,000 pounds. Considering the fact that the 
cars used for iron and steel traffic must in many cases be 
returned empty, the net returns thereon to the carriers at 
the 20-cent rate would probably not be very different from 
those on the five commodities above named. 


No increase is proposed in the rate from Chicago and 
related points to Winona, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis. The 
two last named points compete with Minneapolis in dis- 
tributing into the surrounding territory. On most iron 
and steel articles the rate from Chicago to these points is 
11 cents, or the same as the intrastate rate from Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to La Crosse. The rate from Chicago is made 
in view of the competitive conditions created by the intra- 
state rate. Respondents say that they hope to secure the 
authority of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to in- 
crease the rate from Milwaukee, which would permit them 


36,000 
40.00 5th 


_to bring up their interstate rate to the fifth-class basis. 


The competition of Chicago with Milwaukee is not a valid 
reason for holding down the rate from Chicago to Winona 
and La Crosse to the detriment of Minneapolis. 

No increase is proposed in the rate from Chicago to St. 
Louis and other west-bank Mississippi River cities. The 
commodity rate from Chicago to St. Louis is 9.5 cents. 
The fifth-class rate is 18.5 cents. From Chicago to Dubuque 
the commodity rate is 8.4, while the fifth-class rate is 16.1 
cents. These cities also compete with Minneapolis in dis- 
tributing to surrounding territory. The record is not clear, 
but it is probable that the Illinois state rates to the east- 
bank points have deterred the carriers from proposing in- 
creases in the rates to the west-bank cities. 

A considerable amount of evidence was also offered by 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association to show the extent to 
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which the proposed increase in the rate from Chicago 
would impair the ability of Minneapolis to distribute at 
less-than-carload rates. We will not go into that, for it 
has little if any bearing upon the question before us. 


Rates to lowa Points. 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners for the state of 
Iowa vigorously opposes any increase in the rates to points 
in that state. The present and proposed rates applicable 
on the general list of iron and steel articles from Chicago, 
and also from the Mississippi River on traffic originating 
at points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, to various 
points in Iowa are shown in Appendices Nos. 2 and 3 to 
this report. Our particular attention is directed to the 
heavy increases proposed. In many cases they range be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent, and are in some cases over 50 
per cent. These rates are selected as representative. Simi- 
lar increases are proposed in the rates from Peoria, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul and other points. The pres- 
ent rates from Chicago and the Mississippi River to points 
as far west as Fort Dodge and Des Moines represent in- 
creases ranging from 1 to 1.5 cents permitted in Rates on 
Iron and Steel Articles, 30 I. C. C., 337 (The Traffic World, 
May 23, 1914, p. 1048). The increases there permitted were 
proposed by the carriers with a view to bringing the rates 
into line with the Chicago-St. Paul rates. 


Rates From Kansas City. 


The Kansas City Bolt & Nut Company protests against 
the disturbance $f the present relationship between the 
Kansas City and the St. Louis rates to the Iowa points 
and to St. Paul and Duluth, and incidentally the relation- 
ship between the Kansas City and the Chicago rates. The 
rate difference between the competing points, even if only 
a few cents, is a large item in the business of this prot- 
estant. 

The present commodity rates to the Iowa points repre- 
sent a compromise reached several years ago in Docket 
No. 6480, wherein the Kansas City Bolt & Nut Company 
complained that the then existing rates were unduly preju- 
dicial as compared with the rates from St. Louis to the 
same destinations. The complaint having been satisfied 
by the compromise was dismissed. The cancellation of the 
commodity rates would- leave Kansas City in somewhat 
the same position as it was before the above-mentioned 
complaint was filed. 

The table appearing as Appendix No. 4 was prepared 
by the Kansas City Bolt & Nut Company to show the pres- 
ent and proposed rates on bar iron, bolts and nuts from 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago to certain Iowa points 
and also to St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. It also shows the 
amounts and percentages of the increases, the distances 
and earnings. 

As will be noted, the present rate from Kansas City to 
St. Paul is 2.5 cents higher than from Chicago and 2 cents 
higher than from St. Louis. The proposed rate is 8 cents 
higher than from Chicago and 7 cents higher than from 
St. Louis. Similar increases are proposed to Duluth. The 
short-line distances to St. Paul, as given by this protestant, 
are 490 miles from Kansas City, 576 miles from St. Louis, 
and 398 miles from Chicago. 

This protestant seems to be principally interested in the 
rates to Des Moines, where it will be noted the greatest 
change in relationship is proposed and where the increase 
is 70 per cent. The present rate of 13 cents from Kansas 
City represents an increase of 1.5 cents over the rate per- 
mitted in Rates on Iron and Steel, supra. 

The present adjustment favors Kansas City by 1.5 cents, 
whereas the proposed class basis would give St. Louis an 
advantage of 2.5 cents over Kansas City. Des Moines is 
110 niiles nearer Kansas City than St. Louis, and the class 
rates will therefore be seen to be relatively higher than 
from St. Louis. There is less disturbance as between the 
St. Louis and Chicago rates than as between the St. Louis 
and Kansas City rates. 


Disturbance of Differential. 


The rates from points east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line to most points in Western Trunk Line territory are 
based on the proportional rates to and from the Mississippi 
River rather than upon the locals to and from Chicago. 
Although the proportionals from the Mississippi River, as 
well as the locals from Chicago, are proposed to be in- 
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creased to the fifth-class basis, the measure of the in. 
creases from the Mississippi River is generally less than 
from Chicago. The result is that the increases in the 
through charges from points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line are less than from Chicago, and Chicago’s ad. 
vantage over Pittsburgh, arising out of its proximity to the 
points of destination, is decreased. This feature of the 
proposed readjustment is particularly objectionable to the 
manufacturers of iron and steel within the Chicago dis. 
trict. The following table shows the situation as it is and 
as it would be under the proposed rates: 


From Chicago. 
Measure 
Pres- Pro- of in- 
ent. posed. crease. 


From Pittsburgh. 


Measure 
Pres- Pro- of in- 

To— ent. posed. crease, 
Manchester, Ia. ....... 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
SO Se, Bk cccewcces 
a eee ; 
SS eee 7 
Waterloo; Ia. ......... 
CO 
Marshalltown, Ia. 
Montezuma, Ia. 
Waverly, Ia. 
Be oe, Bsc 6o:0 oe 
Ackley, Ia 
Iowa Falls, Ia. ....... 
Boone, Iowa 
Fort Dodge, Ia. ....... 
Cambridge, Ia. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Albert Lea, Minn. .... 
Faribault, Minn. 
Mankato, Minn. 
MI, Sb aess.ccé 
. eee 


i 
Ft TD OD DD CO CO ROO AINA DIA HOD > > 


CO CO > i ere bo 
Crs S11 oi S Cre co 


It is suggested by respondents that since iron and steel 
in normal times are ordinarily sold on the basis of the 
Pittsburgh prices, the greater increases from Chicago and 
other points than from the Mississippi River will in some 
measure be absorbed by the manufacturers and will not 
fall entirely upon the consumer. 


Pipe to Missouri River. 


Commodity rates on cast-iron and wrought pipe from 
Chicago and the Mississippi River to Missouri River cities 
and points in Kansas are proposed to be increased. The 
rate from St. Louis to Missouri River cities, now 13.5 
cents, is proposed to be made 18 cents, the increase being 
4.5 cents, or 33144 per cent. There is but a small move 


.ment from St. Louis locally; the rate is used principally 


on traffic coming from points east thereof. The rate from 
St. Louis applies also from upper Mississippi River cross- 
ings on traffic originating at points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line. The present and proposed rates from 
Chicago and Memphis are 5 cents higher than from St. 
Louis. There is a considerable movement from Chicago, 
but the rate from Memphis is used principally as a factor 
in through rates from Birmingham and other points in 
the Southeast. Pipe, like other iron and steel articles, is 
rated fifth class in Western Classification. The proposed 
rate from St. Louis is 4 cents less than the local fifth 
class rate, which is 22 cents, and 2 cents less than the 
proportional fifth-class rate of 20 cents applicable on traffic 
from points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. From 
Chicago and Memphis the proposed rates are 4 cents less 
than the fifth-class rates, which are 27 cents. The rates 
charged on other iron and steel articles from and to these 
points are fifth class. 

The record contains a tabular statement showing the 
history of the rates on pipe since 1895. The history prior 
to 1907, when rebating was rife, for obvious reasons is 
not of much value. The rates from St. Louis to Kansas 
City, taken as representative, since 1907 have ranged be 
tween 10 and 13.5 cents. The present rate of 13.5 cents 
has been maintained since 1909. 

If the difference between class-rate levels in Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line territorié 
may be taken as representative of transportation cond! 
tions generally, the proposed rates are not relatively high. 
The fifth-class rate from Chicago to the Missouri River '§ 
27 cents. From Scottdale, Pa., to Chicago, for a similar 
distance, the fifth-class rate at the time of the hearing was 
20.9 cents. The commodity rate proposed on both cast and 
wrought pipe from Chicago to the Missouri River !s 
cents, or 4 cents less than the fifth-class rate. From Scott 
dale to Chicago at the time of the hearing the commodity 
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rate on wrought pipe was 20.4 cents, 2.5 cents less than 
the fifth-class rate; and the commodity rate on cast pipe, 
reduced to a per 100-pound basis, was 16.3 cents, or 4.1 
cents less than the fifth-class rate. 


Respondents compare the rates on pipe with the rates 
from and to the same points on various commodities, in- 
cluding other iron and steel articles. In analyzing the 
rates they use a distance of 325 miles from the Mississippi 
River to the Missouri River. The comparisons are shown 
in the following table: 


FROM MISSISSIPPI RIVER TO MISSOURI RIVER. 


Contents. 

eA verage Rate Mills 

loading per 100 Total car per ton- 

Commodities. pounds. earnings. mile. 

Iron pipe (present) 24 13.5 $66.15 q 

Iron pipe (proposed) of 18 88.20 

Machinery and parts, class A 24.5 88.20 
Agricultural implements, 

class A E 24.5 73.50 

Beans, peas, dried, 5th class 22 90.20 

Canned goods, 5th class 22 103.40 

*Canned goods, 5th class.... 20 94.00 
Iron, structural, bar, band 

and sheet, 5th class 22 123.20 
*Iron, structural, bar, band 

and sheet, 5th class 20 112.00 

22 92.40 

20 84.00 
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Iron wire and nails, 5th class 
*Iron, wire and nails, 5th 


_ 


*Proportional rate. 


Car and Contents. 
Gross Car-mile 
weight Millsper earnings 
Commodities. (tons).* ton-mile. in cents. 
Iron pipe (present) 42.5 20.4 
Iron pipe (proposed) g 27.1 
Machinery and parts, class A........ 27.1 
Agricultural implements, class A.... 22.6 
Beans, peas, dried, 5th class 27.7 
Canned goods, 5th class 31.8 
7Canned goods, 5th class 20 
Iron, structural, bar, 
sheet, 5th class 37 
jIron, structural, bar, 
sheet, 5th clas#¥ 
Iron wire and nails, 5th class 
jIron wire and nails, 5th class 


_ 
oo 
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34.5 
28.4 
26 
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*Based on an average empty car weighing 18 tons. 
7Proportional rate. 


The proposed rates on pipe are lower than on any of 
the other commodities shown. In most cases the earnings 
also are lower. 


The rates and earnings on pipe are compared by one of 
the protestants with the earnings on other commodities 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, as shown 
in the table below. Protestant points out that the earn- 
ings on pipe even under the present rates are greater than 
on any of the other commodities. But it uses a distance 
of 306 miles instead of 325 miles. 


Earnings 
Earnings car- 
Rate, (per mile, 
pounds. cents. car). cents. 
Barytes d 12 $76.80 25.1 
Brick 2D 60.00 19.6 
Cinders § 165 62.70 20.5 
Cla) 7% 57.00 18.6 
Soft coal 190 70.20 22.9 
Corn t 10.78 70.95 23.2 
, 11 88.00 28.8 
Ground iron ore y 12 79.20 25.9 
Pig iron i ) 68.60 22.4 
Sand 67.20 22 
Slag i ; 83.60 27.3 
Stone $8.00 28.8 
Wheat «ae 84.60 27.6 
Serap iron 66.00 21.6 
Sulphur 78.20 25.6 
Tar : 52.00 17 
White-pine lumber i 57.50 18.8 
Cast-iron pipe 3.6 66.15 21.6 
Wrought pipe a 91.80 30 
Proposed: 
Cast-iron pipe 88.20 29 
Wrought pipe 122.40 40 
*Per gross ton. 
Per net ton. 


Average 
weight, 
carload, 


The Western Classification rating on concrete pipe and 
reinforced concrete pipe is class E. The minimum weight 
1s 26,000 pounds on the former and 30,000 pounds on the 
latter, The local class E rate from the Mississippi to the 
Missouri River is 11 cents and the proportional rate 10 
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cents. The actual loading of these two kinds of pipe is 
not shown. 

The Commercial Club of Omaha and the Metropolitan 
Water District of the City of Omaha, Neb., oppose any 
increase in the rates on pipe to the Missouri River. At 
the hearing counsel for these protestants noted an excep- 
tion to the testimony given by the general freight agent of 
the Missouri Pacific Railway, on behalf of his own and 
other lines, on the ground that it was admitted to be 
hearsay in so far as it concerned lines other than the Mis- 
souri Pacific. We are not prepared to require a strict ad- 
herence to the rules of evidence in proceedings before this 
Commission. It may be, however, that some of the evi- 
dence should be cast aside, but in any event, we may make 
such finding and take such action with respect to the 
rates on pipe as the whole record and general considera- 
tions appear to warrant. The above-named protestants 
further contend that even as applied to the Missouri Pa- 
cific the testimony of the witness referred to is too meager 
to support an approval by this Commission of the proposed 
rates on pipe. . 


Pipe to lowa. 


Pipe is included in the general iron and steel list, but in 
some cases there are specific rates on that commodity to 
points in Iowa which are slightly different from those 
applying on the general list. These, as already indicated, 
are apparently reflections from the commodity rates on 
pipe to the Missouri River. The rates on pipe from Chi- 
cago and the Mississippi River to Iowa points aré shown 
in Appendices Nos. 5 and 6. 


Pipe to Kansas. 


The commodity rates on pipe from Chicago and the 
Mississippi River to points in Kansas are made with re- 
lation to the rates to the Missouri River, and the measure 
of the increases proposed is the same as to the Missouri 
River, 4% cents. The following table shows the present 
and proposed rates, as well as the fifth-class rates, from 


St. Louis to several Kansas points: 
Pro- Fifth- 


Present posed class 


From St. Louis to— 
Kansas City 


Eldorado 
Augusta 
Wichita 
Hutchinson > 
Arkansas City ‘ 
Great Bend Vb 59 


61 

The fifth-class rates shown above are those established 
pursuant to our decision in State of Kansas vs. A., T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. €., 673 (The Traffic World, July 26, 
1913, p. 209). In The Iron and Steel Cases, 36 I. C. C., 
86, 101 (The Traffic World, Aug. 28, 1915, p. 5380), we held 
that the fifth-class rates from St. Louis to Topeka, Wichita 
and Hutchinson, as applied to iron and steel traffic gener- 
ally, were not shown to be unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. 

There is a commodity rate,of. 52.5 cents from the Mis- 
sissippi River to Colorado common points on iron and 
steel articles, including pipe, and this rate fixes the maxi- 
mum that May be charged to points in western Kansas. 
The commodity rates on pipe from the Mississippi River 
to points in Kansas grade up from Kansas City until 
Ardell, Kan., is reached, where the 52.5-cent rate, blanketed . 
The country 
west of Ardell to Colorado common points is sparsely 
populated. Ardell is about 150 miles east of the Colorado- 
Kansas state line and about 300 miles east of the Colorado 
common points. On iron and steel articles other than 
pipe there are no commodity rates from Chicago and the 
Mississippi River to these stations except in a few cases 
where the rates to Colorado, Texas and Oklahoma points 
apply as maxima. The rates to Texas and Oklahoma are 
said to be made with reference to the rates from Pitts- 
burgh to the Southwest via rail-ocean-and-rail lines through 
Gulf ports. 

The Public Utilities Commission of the state of Kansas 
opposes any increases in the rates on pipe to points in 
Kansas, and also takes the position that the present and 
proposed rates are improperly adjusted. The Kansas com- 
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mission appears at the request of Kansas shippers and 
because the commodities on which the increases are pro- 
posed enter into the construction of public utilities, such 
as gas, oil and water-works properties, and become part of 
the permanent investment therein, upon which the owning 
corporations are allowed a return. Any increases in the 
rates which such corporations must pay enter into the 
capital investment and to that extent increase the rates 
that must be charged the public. 

The Kansas commission contends that if there is to be 
any increase, the Colorado rate of 52.5 cents, which it ac- 
cepts as reasonable, should, instead of being blanketed as 
far back as Ardell, be graded down immediately east of 
the Colorado common points and the rate to Kansas City 
graded up more moderately until the two scales meet and 
blend into each other. The rates to points in Kansas yield 
considerably more per ton-mile than does the rate to Kan- 
sas City. This is due to the fact that distance has not 
been recognized as controlling. The lighter traffic density 
in Kansas is primarily responsible for the departure from 
the rule that ton-mile earnings should decrease with dis- 
tance. The table appearing below illustrates this feature 
of the rate situation: 


PROPOSED RATES IN MILLS PER TON-MILE ON IRON 
PIPE, CARLOAD. 

From St. Louis, Mo., to— 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka 
Emporia 
Hutchinson 
Larned 
Dodge City 
Garden City 
Coolidge 
Manhattan 





The Kansas commission contends that there is no war- 


rant for so much disparity, especially with respect to the 
rates to points in eastern Kansas as compared with those 
to Kansas City. Some evidence was offered to show the 
difference in traffic density, but the conclusions to be 
drawn from it’depend largely upon the extent to which it 
is analyzed. According to figures submitted by this prot- 
estant, the present rates on pipe to points in Kansas aver- 
age about 76 per cent of the fifth-class rates, and those to 
points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Montana and Utah 
are still lower as compared with the fifth-class rates. The 
proposed rates appear to average about 85 per cent of the 
fifth-class rates. The present rates on pipe to Kansas 
points appear to be but slightly lower, as compared with 
rates on other iron and steel articles, than to points in 
the other states named. 


Pipe Generally. 


The commodity rates on pipe generally are said by re- 
spondents to be in the nature of concessions to municipali- 
ties and public service corporations. We have found that 
the intense competition of the carriers for the heavy ton- 
nage had much to do with their establishment. 

In The Iron and Steel Cases, supra, we said: 


Wrought and cast iron pipe move in large quantities and 
there has been intense competition among western carriers for 
this traffic. As a consequence, the rate on these articles in the 
territory west of the Mississippi River has been less than fifth 
class for many years. Cast-iron pipe early took a commodity 
rating, and as*the wrought-iron industry developed wrought 
pipe was given the same rate as cast-iron pipe. 


As already indicated, from Chicago and the Mississippi 
River to the twin cities and Duluth and to the related 
points in Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin the rates pro- 
posed on pipe, as well as on other iron and steel articles, 


are full fifth class. Respondents’ reasons for not propos- 
ing. fifth-class rates for pipe to the Missouri River and 
points in Kansas are not fully disclosed, but they say that 
one of the reasons that deterred them from making such 
a radical increase was their desire first to allow the trade 
to become accustomed to the more modest increase which 
is here proposed. It is urged by respondents that iron 
pipe is the best thing on the market for the purposes for 
which it is used; that it does not ordinarily come into 
competition with other articles; and that it can well bear 
the higher rates proposed. 

Respondents say that the present commodity rates on 
pipe are unduly preferential to that commodity and un- 
duly prejudicial to other traffic and that the proposed 
rates to an extent remedy this situation. In Iron and 
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Steel to Colorado Points, 41 I. C. C., 76 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 19, 1916, p. 438), we fixed a reasonable rate from St, 
Louis to Colorado common points on iron and steel articles 
generally. The transportation conditions affecting pipe, 
particularly wrought pipe, did not appear to be substan. 
tially different from those which attended the move:nent 
of the other articles. 


Cast Vs. Wrought Pipe. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company 
and affiliated manufacturers of cast-iron pipe produce »rip. 
cipally what is known as pressure pipe,- which is usec for 
the transmission of water and gas. Most of their ovtput 
is sold to municipalities and public service corporations, 
These shippers oppose any increases in the rates on pipe 
generally, or on iron and steel articles generally, in su far 
as applied to their particular commodity. Their plants 
are located east of the Mississippi River, and the present 
and proposed rates from the river are factors in the 
through rates. They take the position that even assuming 
the proposed rates on pipe generally and on iron and steel 
articles generally are reasonable, there are reasons why 
these rates as applied to cast-iron pipe should be continued 
on the present basis. The normal average price for cast- 
iron pipe f. o. b. Birmingham, according to the record, is 
not over $23 per ton, but other articles of iron and steel 
manufacture are said to average in value from $30 to $100 
per ton f. o. b. mills. It is contended that the carriers 
east of the Mississippi River have given due recognition 
to the low value and to other transportation conditions by 
providing rates on cast-iron pipe usually less than those 
on other iron and steel articles. The following table shows 
how much lower than fifth class the rates on cast-iron 
pipe are in Official Classification territory. These rates are 
those in effect at the time of the hearing and are cited by 
the. protestants as typical. 


FROM SCOTTDALE, PA., TO— 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SE Ta. asurann Hacnwicata eae eases agi een ew pn 
I «MIL asa as adie preerea outa aaceete aceon baais 
Baltimore, Md. 


FROM ADDYSTON, O., TO— 
Per net ton. 


Cleveland, O. 

Detroit, Mich. 

I ee oo os se aaa a acters baie fe panade imate 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Instances are given in which these companies have loaded 
very heavily, sometimes to as much as 110,000 pounds per 
car, but they give their average load as between 60,000 
and 70,000 pounds. Cast-iron pipe costs much less per ton 
than wrought pipe, but cast-iron pipe is so much heavier 
that the cost per lineal foot is generally greater than the 
cost per foot of wrought pipe. The two kinds of pipe are 
competitive with each other. These points are brought out 
by the protestants to sustain their contention that cast- 
iron pipe cannot well bear as high a rate as wrought pipe. 
The increase in rate would increase the delivered cost per 
foot a great deal more on cast-iron pipe than on wrought 
pipe. Cast-iron pipe is the lowest valued manufactured 
iron article, being next in value at the mills to the lowest 
grade of pig iron. It is cast direct from the pig. The 
material for wrought pipe must pass through several stages 
of manufacture before it can be made into the finished 
article. Subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion which manufacture wrought pipe contend for the 
same rate on both kinds of pipe. 


The Central Foundry Company and other manufacturers 
of what is known as cast-iron soil pipe, which is used for 
plumbing or sanitary purposes, oppose any increase in the 
rates and stand with the subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation in asking that there be no distinction 
drawn, so far as the rate is concerned, between the two 
kinds of pipe. Practically all of their output moves in box 
ears. It does not load as heavily as pressure pipe o 
wrought pipe. Ninety per cent of their carloads weigh 
less than 50,000 pounds, but they would have no great 
objection to an increase in the minimum weight to that 
figure. 
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Railway Material. 


The commodity rates on railway material proposed to 
be increased are said to have been the outgrowth of rates 
originally published to represent the divisions of through 
rates which the carriers applied before the enactment of 
the Elkins law in lieu of tariff rates on traffic hauled for 
the account of each other. The following statement shows 
some of the changes proposed in the rates from the Mis- 
sissippi River: : 


RATES ON RAILS PER TON OF 2,240 POUNDS. 
Prior to Proposed. 
Present Via Union Via other 

To— 914. rates. 
Kansas City, Mo. -75 $2.24 
Pittsburg, Kan. 15 2.37 
Topeka, K TE 
Manhattan, 
Junction City, Kan. ..... 
Salina, Kan. 
Belleville, Kan. 
Ellis, Kan. § 
OS. MER <ccn ene cdeiwe 2.$ 
Onaga, Kan. 
Misworth, BAM. ....c2cces 
Solomon, Kan. 
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*Proportional rate. — 
7Commodity rate withdrawn. 


RATES ON OTHER RAILWAY MATERIAL PER 100 POUNDS. 
To— Present. Proposed. 

Kansas City, 

Pittsburg, Kan. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Manhattam, TGR. <<< escsvececs 

genction City, TEAM. «...ccccess 

Salina 

Belleville, Kan. 

Ellis, Kan. 

Oakley, Kan. 

Onaga, Kan. 

Ellsworth, Kan. 

Solomon, Kan. 





The commodity rates on track fastenings and other rail- 
way material from Kansas City to Iowa points and to St. 
Paul and Duluth are also proposed to be canceled and the 
fifth-class rates applied, which would result in heavy in- 
creases. j 

There is very little evidence of record in reference to 
these commodities. - 

Some of the proposed tariffs name increased rates per 
net ton on mixed carloads of rails and fastenings. Re- 


spondents conceded at the hearing that the tariffs should’ 


be corrected so as to permit the mixture of the two ar- 
ticles. The charges are to be based on the weight of the 
rails at rates per gross ton, and on the weight of fasten- 
ings at rates per net ton. 


Mixing Arrangements. 


The present commodity rates, particularly to the Iowa 
and Minnesota points, permit a liberal mixture of iron and 


steel articles of various kinds. If the classification basis 
goes into effect the mixing will be greatly restricted. Re- 
spondents stated upon the argument that they would be 
willing to continue the present mixing arrangement if the 
application of fifth-class rates were approved. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

The foregoing statement of facts is adopted and ap- 
proved. The following conclusions, which differ from those 
proposed by the examiner, are reached: 


Conclusions. 


Upon consideration of all the facts of record we are led 
to the conclusion that respondents have justified the ap- 
Plication of fifth-class rates on stoves and related articles 
which now take the same rates. In Interior Iowa Cases, 
46 I. C. C., 39 (The Traffic World, Aug. 4, 1917, p. 248), 
we prescribed maximum proportional class rates from the 
Mississippi River to interior Iowa points. We think that 
the use of the fifth-class proportional rates there prescribed 
has been justified as to shipments of iron and steel ar- 
ticles and pipe from east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, 
moving on combination rates made on the Mississippi 
River. In other commodity rates, on the articles in the 
seneral iron and steel list, including pipe, applying be- 
tween points in the territory east of the Missouri River, 
Including St. Paul and Duluth, increases up to 90 per cent 


of the fifth-class rates contemporaneously in effect have- 


been justified, except that no justification has been shown 
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for any substantial change in the relationship as between 
the commodity rates from Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Fractions shall be disposed of in accordance with the fol- 
lowing rule: Fractions of less than 4 or .25 to be omitted; 
fractions of 4 or .25, or greater, but less than % or .75, 
to be shown as ¥%; fractions of % or .75, or greater, to be 
increased to the next whole figure. The proposed com- 
modity rates on pipe from Chicago, Memphis and Missis- 
sippi River points to Missouri River points have been 
justified. Increases proportionate to those justified in rates 
on pipe to the Missouri River have been justified in the 
rates on pipe to the related points in the territory inter- 
mediate to the Missouri River, except that the new rates, 
other than the proportional rates to interior Iowa cities, 
above referred to, must not exceed 90 per cent of the fifth- 
class rates. There shall be no violation of the long-and- 
short-haul rule of the fourth section with respect to rates 
to points in Iowa as compared with those to the Missouri 
River. No increases have been justified in the rates on 
pipe to points in Kansas west of the west bank of the 
Missouri River. If the rates to St. Paul are increased, the 
rates from Chicago and Milwaukee to Winona and from 
Chicago to La Crosse must be correspondingly increased 
in order to prevent undue prejudice to St. Paul. The mix- 
tures now permitted under commodity rates must not be 
restricted in any case. The rates on railway material are 
in a chaotic state, and in some cases, at least, appear low, 
but upon this record we are not prepared to say what in- 
creases or readjustment should be made. ; 

The increases here found justified may be reflected in 
the through rates from points east of Chicago and of the 
Mississippi River. 

The suspended schedules will be ordered canceled. The 
increased rates found justified may be made effective upon 
not less than five days’ notice. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1087. 


The lines from Birmingham and other producing points 
in the Southeast failed to propose increases in their rates 
on wrought-iron pipe to Western Trunk Line territory at 
the time they proposed increases in their rates ‘on cast- 
iron pipe. Action was not taken by them until after the 
hearing of the case above reported. The schedules were 
suspended upon the carriers’ request, first until September 
9, 1917, and later until March 9, 1918. The increases are 
the same in amount as the increases in the factors west 
of the Mississippi River, and respondents have adopted the 
record in the previous case as the record in this case. 

We find the suspended schedules not justified and will 
order their cancellation. However, upon five days’ notice, 
respondents may increase these rates to the extent of the 
increases found justified west of the Mississippi River. 

(Pages 130 to 135, both inclusive, are taken up with 
tables in six appendices.) 


RATE ON COCOANUT OIL 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9410, 
Procter & Gamble Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. Louis et al., opinion 
No. 4831, 47 I. C. C., 231-3, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on cocoanut oil in tank cars from San Francisco to 
Ivorydale, Ohio. The rate was 67.1 cents. It has since 
been reduced to 58 cents, down to which reparation must 
be made. Commissioner Daniels dissented on the ground 
that the ton-mile revenue is not such as to lead him to 
believe the rate was unreasonable. On the showing of the 
prejudice, he could not see that any damage had been 
suffered. 


MISROUTING BRINGS REPARATION 


Reparation has been ordered by the third division in 
No. 8765, American Bridge Co. vs. N. & W. et al., opinion 
No. 4833, 47 I. C. C., 235-6, on account of the misrouting 
of six carloads of bridge builders’ outfit shipped from 
Kenova, W. Va., to Greenville, N. J. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made (third division) in 
No. 8800, Advance Lumber Co. vs. Southern, and portions 
of fourth section application No. 1548, on account of an 
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unreasonable rate on lumber from Maylene, Ga., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and fourth section relief has been denied 
in No. 7043 off lumber from Maplesville, Ala., to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


OVER AND UNDER CHARGES 


An order of reparation has been made (third division) 
in No. 8774, American Sumatra Tobacco Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. et al., opinion No. 4836, 47 I. C. C., 243-5, on account 
of over and under charges on second-hand cheesecloth, 
C. L. and L. C. L., from Windsorlocks, Conn., to Quincy, 
Fla. 


RATES ON MOLASSES. 


In No. 9330, Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. 
Florida East Coast et al., opinion No. 4839, 47 I. C. C., 
251-3, the third division has decided that rates on imported 
blackstrap molasses in tank cars from Key West to Mem- 
phis were unduly prejudicial. No shipments were made 
under the condemned rates, the complaint having been 
made before they were actually in use. 


TWO FOR ONE RULE 


The Commission’s third division, in No. 9387, Charles 
T. White vs. Union Pacific, opinion No. 4842, 47 I. C. C., 
261-2, has awarded reparation on account of the absence 
from the Union Pacific’s tariffs of a “two-for-one” rule in 
connection with shipments of cattle from Clay Center, Kan., 
to Kansas City, Mo. The Commission condemned the re- 
sulting rates to be unreasonable. 


CHARGES ON WHEAT 


CASE NO. 7892.* (47 I. C. C., 263-276) 
ROYAL MILLING COMPANY VS. GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Submitted Nov. 3, 1916. Opinion No. 4843. 


1. Maintenance of a charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds for mill- 
ing in transit of wheat at Great Falls subjects complainant 
to a disadvantage as compared with terminal mills for 
which defendant alone cannot be held responsible. 

2. Total charges exacted by Great Northern Ry. on wheat 
which is shipped from points in Montana on its line be- 
tween Butte and Great Falls and between Great Northern 
Junction and Great Falls to Great Falls, there milled into 
flour and the flour shipped to destinations in North Dakota 
on the line of the Great Northern Ry. found to be unduly 
prejudicial to: the complainant in violation of sections 3 and 
4 of the act; to remedy which the defendant should publish 
and maintain through rates from the points of origin in- 
volved to destinations in North Dakota observing as 
maxima thereon the basis outlined in the report. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

The original report in this proceeding is Royal Milling 
Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C., 29. Reference may be 
had to that report for a full statement of the issues and 
facts. 

In the first of these cases complainant attacks as un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial the aggregate rates upon 
which wheat in carloads is shipped from points in Montana 
on defendant’s line into Great Falls, there milled into 
flour, and the flour shipped to destinations in North Da- 
kota on defendant’s line, and asks that a reasonable ad- 
justment of rates on wheat from Montana points to des- 
tinations in North Dakota be established, under which the 
wheat may be milled into flour at Great Falls, without 
additional charge, observing the rates on wheat from 
points of origin to Minneapolis, Minn., as maxima. Com- 
plainant alleges that the aggregate charges for transporta- 
tion to destinations in North Dakota are in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section in that 
they exceed the charges for similar transportation service 
to Minneapolis, a point to which the stations in North Da- 
kota are intermediate. 

The complaints in Nos. 7893 and 7894 in substance at- 
tack as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial the transit 
charge at Great Falls and also the aggregate charges, con- 
sisting of the freight rates plus the transit charge, on 


*The report also embraces Nos. 7893, Same vs. Same, and 
7894, Royal Milling Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co, et al.; and 
portion of Fourth Section Application No. 827. 
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which shipments of wheat in carloads are made from 
points on defendant’s line in Montana to Great Falls, there 
milled into flour and the product shipped to St. Paul, Minn, 
Minneapolis and other points, known as éastern terminals, 
on the one hand, and to Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., Port- 
land, Ore., and other points, known as western terminals, 
on the other. Reparation is asked in connection with 
Nos. 7893 and. 7894 for the full amount of the transit 
charge. 
With respect to No. 7892 we said, at page 30: 


This case and the pertinent portion of the fourth section ap- 
plication are held open for further hearing and will not be 
further considered in this report. 


With regard to the other complaints we said, at pages 
32, 34 and 35: 


- The rates for the carriage of the wheat being no more than 
is just and reasonable for the through service, we see no 
ground, in the absence of undue prejudice to or unjust dis- 
crimination against complainant, for requiring the perform:nce 
of a special and expensive service without additional charge. 
* * * We are of opinion and find that néither the present 
charge of 2 cents nor the former charge of 2% cents for milling 
in transit at Great Falls has been shown to be unjust or un- 
reasonable. * * * Upon this record we are of opinion and 
find that defendant’s transit charge of 2 cents on wheat milled 
at Great Falls is not shown to be unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant or Great Falls. 

After the promulgation of our report complainant filed 
a petition for oral argument in the three cases, stating, 
with regard to No. 7892 and the fourth section application, 
that the parties have presented all pertinent facts and 
“that an oral argument in the said case, without further 
hearing, will enable this Commission to dispose of the 
said complaint and fourth section application on their 
merits.” Defendant’s reply asks that the petition be de- 
nied, “except that the defendant alleges that the Commis- 
sion should find affirmatively that no fourth section vio- 
lations result” from the existing situation. 

As neither party desired the further hearing contem- 
plated by the Commission for the purpose of allowing 
them, if possible, to present a more comprehensive record 
in No. 7892, the entire proceeding was reopened and oral 
argument had. 


Nos. 7893 and 7894. 


Shipments to Eastern and Western 
Terminals. : 


The issues in these cases were disposed of in our original 
report and for covenience will be considered first: Com- 
plainant frankly states that it is not concerned with the 
wheat rates and is not seeking their reduction, its interest 
being centered in the transit charge. Its position is that 
the miller at an interior point should be on a substantial 
equality with the: terminal miller and that the present 
transit charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds is unreasonable. 

During the period from April 1, 1913, to July 1, 1915, 
complainant shipped 986 cars of flour to eastern and 562 to 
western terminals. The former were in most instances 
sold f. o. b. Chicago and points farther east. The principal 
markets for the western shipments were at the western ter- 
minals. Minneapolis millers and millers located at the 
western terminals draw grain from Montana and sell the 
product in competition with the complainant. From Great 
Northern points of origin here involved to Chicago and 
Chicago rate points through rates are in effect 2% cents 
lower than the combination on Minneapolis with transit 
at Great Falls and Minneapolis upon the same terms, 
namely, 2 cents per 100 pounds. Therefore to Chicago com- 
plainant can ship upon an. equality with millers located at 
Minneapolis. This, however, is not true to points farther 
east to which no joint through rates are in effect from 
Montana points of origin. Minneapolis millers can draw 
grain from Montana points and ship the product to points 
east of Chicago at the Minneapolis combination with no 
transit charge and therefore at an advantage of 2 cents 
over the Great Falls miller. Millers located at the western 
terminals have the same advantage, particularly on the 
sale of flour at the terminal points. On shipments to Cali- 
fornia complainant has been equalized with western ter- 
minal millers by transit at Great Falls without extra 
charge at through rates made by combination on the west- 
ern terminals. In previous opinions the Commission has 
considered the importance of granting transit upon gralt 
at all’ points on a through route at which transit may be 
used, so as to prevent undue preference and advantage to 
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terminal and rate-breaking points. In re Transportation 
of Wool, Hides and Pelts, 23 I. C. C., 151; Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 672; 
Missouri River-Illinois Wheat and Flour Rates, 27 I. C. C., 
286: Fabrication in Transit Charges, 29 I. C. C., 70; Hen- 
derson Commercial Club vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 36 I. C. C., 20. 


The defendant, however, charges 2 cents per 100 pounds 
for transit on Montana grain at all points along its line, 
and since its line does not extend beyond the eastern ter- 
minals it cannot be held to have unduly preferred millers 
there located by reason of the fact that they are able to 
ship grain in and flour out upon combination rates to 
points east of Chicago and thereby in effect secure at a 
lower total charge a like service to that accorded complain- 
ant. Nor does the record support a finding that the pres- 
ent total charges on grain from Montana points milled in 
transit at Great Falls and the product shipped to eastern 
and western terminals are unjust or unreasonable. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that in shipping the product of 
Montana grain to points east of Chicago complainant is at 
a disadvantage as compared with terminal millers, and 
although the defendant alone cannot be held responsible 
for this situation it is suggested that, either in conjunc- 
tion with its connections, or by changing its own rates, de- 
fendant effect such an arrangement as will relieve the 
complainant of this disadvantage. Competition in grain 
and flour is national in scope, and transit should not be 
regarded merely from the standpoint of the service per- 
formed at any particular point. Unless substantial rate 
equality is maintained at points on through routes it is 
inevitable that the milling industry will be unduly con- 
centrated at more or less arbitrarily selected points. The 
suggestion is made of record that transit on grain at Great 
Falls necessitates a switching movement of over 9.8 miles 
to and from the complainant’s mill, and that therefore the 
transit charge might well be higher at Great Falls than 
elsewhere. As bearing upon this suggestion, however, it 
should be pointed out that on a great many commodities, 
including grain and grain products, the carriers in many 
instances apply blanket rates which are the same from all 
points within a wide area, often a hundred miles or more 
in extent. Such blankets are maintained for the same rea- 
son that transit is generally established upon like terms 
at all points along the through line of movement, namely, 
to effect a rate equality believed to be just and reasonable. 
The extra service necessitated by transit at Great Falls is 
inappreciable in comparison with the extra distance it is 
often necessary to haul traffic from the farther points in a 
blanket at the same rates as apply from points closer to 
the destination. In most sections of the country carriers 
have granted transit upon terms which effect substantial 
rate equality as between country mills and mills located 
at rate-breaking and terminal points. Defendant and other 
carriers located in the restricted area within which transit 
charges on grain exceeding one-half cent per 100 pounds 
are exacted would be following the example of a majority 
of the carriers in the country by effecting substantial rate 
equality as between millers located at points along the 
line of through movement and millers located at rate- 
breaking and terminal points. If the carriers continue to 
publish rates on grain and grain products from Montana 
to eastern destinations which break on the twin cities 
substantial rate equality will be effected by permitting 
transit at country mills at the total through charges plus 
a transit charge not exceeding one-half cent per 100 pounds. 
The necessary rate equality may also be effected by estab- 
lishing in and out rates at country mills no higher than 
the total in and out rates at the twin cities or other rate- 
breaking points, or by substituting for the present rates 
through rates from the point of origin of the grain to the 
ultimate destination of the flour with a transit charge at 
all intermediate points, including those which are now 
rate-breaking points. The end sought is such a readjust- 
ment as will avoid undue preference and advantage to 
terminal and rate-breaking points: Our remarks in this 
respect are in consonance with what was said in Southern 
I!linois Millers’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C.,, 
672. In that case we said, at pages 676-678, with regard 
io charging country mills in the direct line of movement 
one-half cent transit over and above the sum of the rates 
in and out of St. Louis. 


The incidental discrimination which results from the publica- 
tion of this kind of a tariff may be overlooked, since it cannot 
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well be avoided, but the sustantial disadvantage under which 
these complainants are put by the charging of this milling-in- 
transit penalty, while their competitors at St. Louis, whose 
flour is also handled by these defendants, are charged nothing, 
is a substantial discrimination which in our opinion is undue 
and should be corrected. 


and with regard to the imposition of what is in effect a 
penalty much more than one-half cent per 100 pounds at 
stations on the Louisville & Nashville east of St. Louis: 


When the Louisville & Nashville publishes this specific rate 
from St. Louis it thereby makes itself a link in the through 
transportation of the grain or the product from the point of 
origin to destination, and whatever privileges are accorded to 
the mill at St. Louis in the way of milling this grain in transit 
ought to be accorded to mills upon its own line. It is no hard- 
ship to require that this be done, whether its line be direct or 
circuitous, and unless it is willing to submit to this condition 
it ought to retire from the business. The day is fast disap- 
pearing, if it has not already disappeared, when discriminations 
like this can be excused by specious and sophistical reasons in 
which ‘‘my competitor’ and “my connection’ are the most 
prominent words. Some reason for the discrimination must be 
shown beyond the whim of another carrier. 

No formal order can now be made, for this matter is not in- 
cluded in the complaint, although, as already stated, the facts 
were brought out in testimony and have been discussed in ar- 
gument. It is possible that no order could ever be made which 
would deal with this situation so long as these reshipping rates 
from St. Louis are permitted, and that the only way of remov- 
ing this discrimination would be to compel the establishment 
of joint rates from the point of origin to destination as con- 
tended for by this complainant. We should be, however, ex- 
tremely reluctant to adopt this course, and shall not do so until 
the carriers have been given the fullest opportunity to act 
themselves. The very least that should be done, and this these 
earriers certainly can do, is to permit milling in transit upon 
all lines by which this traffic can move from St. Louis to 
eastern destinations, at a penalty not exceeding one-half cent 
per 100 pounds. 


No. 7892, Shipments to North Dakota 


There are no through rates under which wheat from 
Montana to destinations in North Dakota may be’ milled 
in transit at Great Falls. Such shipments are charged the 
rate on wheat to Great Falls and the rate on flour thence 
to destination. 


To eight destinations in North Dakota selected by com- 
plainant as representative, to which the average rate on 
flour from Great Falls is 28.43 cents, it was testified at the 
hearing that the aggregate charges from Montana points 
consisting of the wheat rate to Great Falls plus the flour. 
rate beyond exceed the rate to Minneapolis on wheat milled 
in transit at Great Falls in amounts ranging from 0.43 
cents to 16.43 cents. It was stated at the argument that 
the Montana commission has recently reduced the rates on 
wheat from the Montana producing points to Great Falls, 
but the amounts of the reductions are not of record. 

Other compilations show that millers at Minneapolis 
and at Devils Lake, N. D., could mill Montana wheat and 
place the product at certain points in North Dakota, Mani- 
tou and Minot, for example, on a substantial parity with 
complainant, despite a disadvantage in distance that, in 
the case of Minneapolis, is quite marked. The rates from 
Devils Lake to Manitou and Minot are intrastate rates. 

It appears that milling in transit at Great Falls is per- 
mitted on wheat for points intermediate to the western 
terminals; and complainant alleges that prior to July 25, 
1911, transit was permitted on shipments to destinations in 
North Dakota. Defendant replies that transit on west- 
bound shipments, for intermediate points, was compelled 
by competition with the Milwaukee and the Northern 
Pacific; and that, while a literal reading of the tariff for 
a time prior to 1911 might authorize transit on North Da- 
kota shipments, it was never the intention to permit such 
transit, and, so far as the records show, transit was given 
on one shipment only. Neither of these matters is very 
fully covered by the record. 


In justification of the non-application of transit on Mon- 
tana wheat destined to points in North Dakota, it was 
testified for defendant that it has granted transit to the 
intermediate miller on shipments moving to terminals, 
where he would otherwise be at a disadvantage, in order 
to place him on an equal footing with the terminal miller 
except for the transit charge. As millers at Devils Lake 
and Minneapolis can ship flour milled from Montana grain 
to destinations in North Dakota only by paying the com- 
bination of the wheat rate to the milling point plus the 
flour rate to destination, complainant, which has the same 
adjustment, is under no substantial handicap in North Da- 
kota. It is insisted that to grant transit at Great Falls on 
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such traffic would give complainant an advantage over its 
competitors. 


The following table shows a comparison of the rates 
from Judith Gap, Mont., to certain North Dakota destina- 
tions when the wheat is milled into flour at Great Falls 


and Minneapolis: 

Milled 

Milled at at Min- 
Great Falls, Distance, neapolis, Distance, 
To— cents. iles. cents. miles. 
Manitou ; 43% 8 49 1,670 
Stanley 44 ‘ 49 1,658 
Berthold E 5 48 1,627 
Minot . 48 1,604 
f 47 1,562 


From this table it will be seen that on shipments to 
Berthold and Minot the miller at Great Falls has an ad- 
vantage in rates over the Minneapolis miller of 3 and 2 
cents, respectively, although the distance favors the Great 


Falls miller by 976 and 931 miles, respectively; whereas . 


to Towner the Minneapolis miller has an advantage of 3 
cents in the freight rate, although laboring under a dis- 
advantage as to distance of 847 miles. While it is true the 
record shows that during a period of something over two 
years complainant shipped only 37 cars of flour from Great 
Falls to destinations in North Dakota, this may easily 
result from the rate adjustment under attack. Geographic- 
ally North Dakota bears the same relation to Montana as 
to Minnesota, and no justification has been shown for these 
striking advantages enjoyed by the Minneapolis miller. 


The fourth section violation here involved arises from 
the fact that the charges on shipments of wheat from Mon- 
tana points milled in transit at Great Falls and destined 
to points in North Dakota intermediate to the eastern ter- 
minals are higher than the charges on shipments of wheat 
from the same points of origin milled in transit at Great 
Falls and destined to the eastern terminals. Upon the 
hearing the defendant at first treated this situation as one 
involving a violation of the fourth section and presented 
evidence accordingly, but later reached the conclusion that 
the prohibition of the fourth section does not apply. The 
defendant contends that no fourth section violation is in- 
curred in the movement to Great Falls, since the same 
charge is made for this part of the haul whether the grain 
is destined to North Dakota or to the eastern terminals, 
nor on the haul from Great Falls, since that involves a 
comparison of unlike rates, namely, local rates to North 
Dakota points and the balance of the through rates from 
the points of origin of the grain to the eastern terminals. 
It is true the Commission has held that in determining 
whether a departure from the fourth section exists like 
rates should be compared with one another. Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 672. 
This means that the mere fact that a local rate to an inter- 
mediate point is higher than the proportional rate to a 
more distant point does not of itself constitute a departure 
from the fourth section. The underlying reason for this 
conclusion is that the movement on the local rate is an 
independent movement from the local point of origin to 
the local destination, ‘while the movement on the propor- 
tional rate is a part of a through movement, and the total 
rate applied for the through movement is greater than the 
rate applied to the shorter local movement included within 
the longer. However, the fourth section is violated if the 
application of a local rate on a shipment from the same 
point of origin as that on which a proportional rate would 
apply results in a higher through charge to an _ inter- 
mediate point than to a more distant point, and that is 
the situation here involved. 


In the instant case the rates inbound and outbound at 
Great Falls must be considered together. It is not dis- 
puted that the total charges in and out on shipments to 
North Dakota points are higher than on shipments to 
eastern terminals. But the defendant argues that to make 
the fourth section prohibition applicable to a combination 
of wheat rates to Great Falls and flour rates beyond which 
are higher to intermediate than to more distant points the 
wording of the act would have to be changed so as to 
make it applicable to like “kinds,” instead of to like “kind” 
of property. The prohibition referred to‘reads as follows: 


That is shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter than for a 
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longer distance over the same line or route in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being included within the longer distance, ctc. 


The defendant’s argument presents a strained construc. 
tion of the act. Shipments of grain milled at Great Falls 
and the product in the one case shipped to North Dakota 
and in the other to eastern terminals consist in both in- 
stances of the same kind of property. It is true that the 
grain destined to the eastern terminals has been changed in 
form at Great Falls, but the grain from the same points 
of origin destined to intermediate points undergoes the 
same change, and the property is in both cases precisely 
of the same kind in the sense that this term is used in the 
act. The shipments are identical in every respect except 
as to the points to which they are destined. 

Cases involving situations somewhat analogous to that 
presented are Proportional Rates to Ohio River Crossings, 
43 I. C. C., 458; Rates on Grain Milled in Transit, 35 I, 
C. C., 27; and Duncan & Co. vs. N., C. & St. L. Ry., 16 I. Cc. 
C., 690;- 21 I. C. C., 186; 35 I. C. C., 477. The Supreme 
Court in passing on the latter case in U. S. vs. Louis. & 
Nash. R. R., 235 U. S., 314, 326, said: 


* * * And it needs no argument to demonstrate that the 
application of the principle of public policy which the statute 
embodies is to be determined by the substance of things and 
not by names, for if that were not the case the provisions of 
the statute would be wholly inefficacious, as names would 
readily be devised to accomplish such a purpose. 


The fourth section violations involved arise from rates 
which became effective subsequent to the effective date of 
the amended fourth section and to the filing of Fourth 
Section Application No. 827, which was set. down for hear- 
ing in connection with this proceeding, and are therefore 
not covered thereby.. Nor are they authorized by any order 
of this Commission. The rates charged complainant on 
shipments to North Dakota points were unlawful in so 
far as they exceeded the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to eastern terminals. 

However, merely a compliance with the fourth section 
will not afford complainant adequate relief. The defend- 
ant could comply with the fourth section and still charge 
complainant as much on shipments from Montana points 
milled in transit at Great Falls, the product destined to 
North Dakota points, as the charges on shipments of grain 
from the same points of origin milled in transit at Great 
Falls and destined to eastern terminals, although the haul 
is from 197 to 617 miles greater to eastern terminals than 
to points in North Dakota. 

We are of the opinion and find that the total charges 
exacted by defendant on wheat which is shipped from 
points in Montana on its line between Butte and Great 
Falls, and between Great Northern Junction and Great Falls 
to Great Falls, there being milled into flour and the flour 
shipped to destinations in North Dakota on defendant’s line 
are unjustly prejudicial to the complainant at Great Falls 
and unduly preferential of its competitors at the eastern ter- 
minals, in violation of section 3 of the act, in order to 
remedy which the defendant should publish and maintain 
through rates on wheat from the points involved herein 
to destinations in the eastern portion of North Dakota 
which shall not exceed the rates on wheat from the same 
points of origin to Minneapolis, such that the aggregate 
charges shall be less than the aggregate charges on wheat 
milled at Great Falls destined to eastern terminals by at 
least 1144 cents to destinations in eastern North Dakota, 
and such that the aggregate charges to more westerly des- 
tinations in North Dakota shall be less than the aggregate 
charges to the eastern terminals by amounts in excess of 
1% cents, dependent upon the lesser distance traversed. 
Defendant will be expected to file tariffs in conformity 
with the views herein expressed effective on or before 
January 1, 1918. 

HALL, Chairman, dissenting: 

I am unable to agree with the majority report. In our 
original report in these proceedings, Royal Milling Co. vs. 
G. N. Ry. Co., 41 I. C.°C.,:29, we held, with respect to 
Nos. 7893 and 7894, that where the rate for the carriage of 
a commodity is no more than is just and reasonable for 
the through service, there is no ground, in the absence 
of undue prejudice or unjust discrimination, for requirins 
the performance of a special and expensive service with- 
out additional charge; and that the milling-in-transit 
charge applicable on Montana wheat milled at Great Falls, 
Mont., for eastern and western terminals was not shown 
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to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. No. 7892 and 
the pertinent portion of the fourth section application were 
held-open for further hearing. 

Neither party desired the further hearing contemplated 
by the Commission; and accordingly, upon petition by com- 
plainant, the entire proceeding was reopened and oral 
arzument had. This, of course, added nothing to the evi- 
dence of record. 

1 am of opinion that Nos. 7893 and 7894 were properly 
disposed of in our original report, and, as there is no 
additional evidence now before us, am constrained to dis- 
sent from any change in our findings. I am unable to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine apparently underlying the majority 
report, i. e., that the carriers have open to them the re- 
course of increasing the line-haul rate charged all shippers, 
including those who have no occasion to use a transit 
service, simply in order that one or more interior millers, 
who are not interested in the amount of the freight rate 
proper, may secure the transit service at a rate lower 
than we would feel justified in prescribing. 

With respect to No. 7892, the present record is not, in 
my judgment, sufficiently comprehensive to warrant us in 
holding that defendant’s charges are unduly prejudicial 
or unreasonable for the service performed, or that its 
failure to accord transit at Great Falls on shipments of 
wheat from points in Montana to destinations in North 
Dakota is unreasonable or unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant or to Great Falls. ; 

The comparative transportation conditions surrounding 
shipments to eastern terminals and to North Dakota points 
are not disclosed. It does appear, however, from complain- 
ant’s evidence that the average loading of flour to the 
former was 46,583 pounds per car, while to North Dakota 
destinations. the average loading was 39,773 pounds. 

There is little of record to show the availability of North 
Dakota as a market for complainant’s flour. It was testi- 
fied for complainant that the first natural market for Mon- 
tana flour is Montana, and that markets for the surplus 
must be found on the Pacific coast and in the densely 
populated states of the east. Complainant concedes that 
it is under a commercial handicap in disposing of its flour, 
and it is not shown that the failure to make more ship- 
ments to North Dakota is due tothe rate adjustments 
rather than to commercial conditions. 

While not necessarily controlling, it is material, in con- 
sidering a proposal to disrupt the existing adjustment, to 
ascertain the situation with respect to other Montana 
mills. Neither these nor millers operating in North Da- 
kota or Minneapolis were represented at the hearing. The 
record does not disclose whether or not defendant accords 
other millers in Montana transit on shipments to destina- 
tions intermediate to eastern terminals. In this case we 
have before us as complainant one miller operating one 
mill, and as defendant one carrier. 


Comparatively little evidence as to the reasonableness 
of the aggregate charges was introduced by complainant. 
Counsel far defendant stated that he had not considered 
the line-haul rates in issue and that he was not prepared 
to introduce evidence in respect thereof. 


This is an exceedingly practical question and should, in 
my opinion, be disposed of on the facts presented in each 
case, and not upon any theory of equalization of milling 
points. We have consistently refused to require the estab- 
lishment or extension of transit except where necessary to 
remove unlawful discrimination. Schmidt & Sons vs. M. 
C. R. R., 19 I. C. C., 5385, 587; National Casket Co. vs. S. Ry. 
Co., 31 I. C. C., 678, 697; Middletown Car Co. vs. P. R. R. 
Co., 32 I. C. C., 185, 186. Whatever might be proper upon 
a more comprehensive record, I do not believe that the 
evidence before us warrants a departure from the general 


principles heretofore followed by us. The complaints should 


be dismissed. 

The question of whether or not a departure from the 
iong-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section is presented 
is purely one of law. The only theory upon which the 
iransit practice is justified is that a commodity is sent from 
point of origin to destination as a through shipment, 
which may be subjected to some process at an interme- 
diate point. 

It appears that complainant here attempts to compare a 
through movement with two separate local movements. In 
(his connection it may be remarked that the majority re- 
port in stating that— 
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The fourth section violation here involved arises from the 
fact that the charges on shipments of wheat from Montana 
points milled in transit at Great Falls and destined to points in 
North Dakota intermediate to the eastern terminals are higher 
than the charges on shipments of wheat from the same points 
or origin milled in transit at Great Falls and destined to east- 
ern terminals. 


and that— 


the fourth section is violated if the application of a local rate 
on a shipment from the same point of origin as that on which 
a proportional rate would apply results in a higher through 
charge to an intermediate point than to a more distant point, 
and that is the situation here involved. 


\ 


assumes as facts the very matters in issue. The wheat 
ultimately shipped as flour to North Dakota points is not 
“milled in transit” within the usual meaning of that term, 
and the aggregate charges assessed cannot properly be 
called a “through charge.” There are through rates on 
wheat from points in Montana on the Great Northern to 
destinations in North Dakota on that line; and there are 
rates on wheat from points in Montana to Great Falls, 
and on flour from Great Falls to destinations in North 
Dakota. But there are no rates applicable on “shipments 
of wheat from Montana points milled in transit at Great 
Falls and destined to points in North Dakota.” We have 
consistently held “that in determining. questions under 
section 4, rates of the same kind must be compared with 
one another.” Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & 
O. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 596, 601; Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Asso. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 672, 674; Conf. 
Ruling 304a. 

The following may be given as the simplest example of 
some of the results that follow sustaining complainant’s 
contention: 

A B C D 


The rate from A to D, under which wheat may be milled 
at B, is 15 cents. There is a local rate on wheat from A 
to B of 8 cents, and a local rate on flour from B to C 
of 6 cents. Two shipments of wheat, X and Y, leave A 
on the same day and reach B on the same day. While be- 
ing milled at B, the local wheat rate from A to B is re- 
duced to 6 cents and the local flour rate from B to C is 
increased to 8 cents. X and Y, milled into flour, leave B 
on the same day. X moves to D on the balance of the 15- 
cent through rate. Y moves to C on the local rate in effect 
when it leaves B, 8 cents. The result is that 15 cents is 
paid on X from A to D, and 16 cents on Y from A to C, 
both milled at B. Under the complainant’s contention this 
would be a fourth section violation, although at no time 
has the combination of the wheat rate to B plus the flour 
rate to C exceeded 14 cents; i. e., 8 cents to B, plus 6 cents 
to C when Y left A, and 6 cents to B, plus 8 cents to C 
when Y left B; and the through rate from A to D has con- 
tinued to be 15 cents. 

The complications if X and Y are milled between A and 
C, but at different points would be even more confusing. 
As we said in Mixed Car Dealers’ Asso. vs. D. L. & W. 
R. R. Co. 38.1. C. C.,. 138,. 1382 


_There is no provision of the act, and no rule of the Commis- 
sion, which prescribes what rate shall apply on a combination 
of commodities made in course of transportation. 


Again, assume that there is a through rate of 15 cents on 
wheat from A to D on which milling in transit is permitted 
at B, a rate of 4 cents on wheat from A to B and a rate of 
10 cents on flour from Bto C. As in the other illustration, 
shipments of wheat move on the same day from A to B 
and are there milled into flour. While at B, a general 
rate increase of 15 per cent is permitted -by the Commis- 
sion. When reshipped from B the shipment from A to D 
takes the balance of the through rate of 15 cents in effect 
when it left point of origin, while the flour destined to C 
takes the flour rate of 11.5 cents in effect when it leaves B, 
thus paying an aggregate charge from A to C of 15.5 cents. 
Under complainant’s contention this situation would pre- 
sent a violation of the fourth section. 

The practical effect of adopting this view would be to pre- 
vent the carrier from increasing its flour rate from B to C 
15 per cent, and thus receiving the benefit from the per- 
mission granted, without violating the fourth section if 
any wheat that had originated at A was still at B to be 
milled and shipped to C as flour. If the carriers ascer- 
tained that a shipper had some wheat from A that was be- 
ing milled at B and, on the shipper’s assurance that the 
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flour would be consumed at B, published the rates found 
reasonable by the Commission, the shipper by changing 
his mind and sending the flour to C could make the Car- 
rier violate the fourth section. 

Surely we should hesitate before sponsoring a doctrine 
capable of such results. As a matter of fact, in both illus- 
trations facts most favorable to the complainant’s theory 
have been assumed. That is, it has been assumed that 
the shipment of flour from B to C could be connected 
with a corresponding inbound movement of wheat from 
A to B. In practice this is not true as to the shipments to 
North Dakota. 

Under defendant’s tariff rules governing transit on its 
line, the service is restricted to shipments moving from 
the transit point within one year from the date of the 
freight bill covering the inbound shipment; freight bills on 
which the transit privilege is desired must be presented to 
the carrier for recording within 30 days from date of issue, 
and will be granted only on the actual weight of the in- 
bound movement. These and other rules govern and deter- 
mine the applicability of the through rate under which 
the “rate from the transit station to transit destination 
will be the difference between the rate collected to the 
transit station and the rate point of origin to transit des- 
tination, in force on date of shipment from point of origin, 
as shown on freight bill surrendered, plus additional 
charge, if any, for additional service or out of line haul, as 
authorized in published tariffs which are lawfully on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

There are no similar restrictions on the rate applicable 
to shipments of flour from Great Falls to destinations in 
North Dakota. Without wishing to be technical, attention 
might be directed to the fact that under the terms of sec- 
ion 4 there has been an actual violation of that section 
only when the carrier has charged and received a greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the transportation for 
a shorter than for a longer distance over the same line 
or route, that is, when it can be shown that shipments have 
moved. Even if it could be assumed that the situation 
conceived by complainant would constitute a fourth section 
violation, there is no evidence that a shipment of wheat 
moved from a given point in Montana, was milled at Great 
Falls, and moved as flour to a destination in North Dakota 
intermediate to the eastern terminals. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that there could be such evidence. In permitting 
transit under any conditions a great deal must be assumed, 
but at least we have published tariff rules for the deter- 
mination of the applicability of the through rate. I am 
unwilling to go further and assume the unassumable, 
namely, that a particular shipment of flour from Great Falls 
to a destination in North Dakota can be identified with a 
corresponding shipment of wheat from a point in Montana 
for. the purpose of showing that the fourth section has 
been violated. To my mind it is but one more illustration 
of the fact that complainant is attempting to compare 
rates that are not comparable. 


The shipments to Minneapolis move on through rates, 
those to North Dakota on local rates. Payment of the 
wheat rate into Great Falls entails no obligation to ship 
the product to any given destination and the rate upon the 
flour shipped thence to North Dakota points is in no wise 
conditioned upon or connected with a previous rail move- 
ment to Great Falls. The movement of wheat to Great 
Falls and of flour from Great Falls to North Dakota are 
separate and distinct movements and, from the standpoint 
of rates, have no connection. The facts in the Duncan 
Case, United States vs. Louis. & Nash. R. R., 235 U. S., 314, 
relied on by the majority, are not similar to those here pre- 
sented. In my opinion no violation of the fourth section 
is shown. 

Harlan, commissioner, also dissents. 


LIVE STOCK DECISION 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Under the Commission’s decision in No. 9131, Dimmitt- 
Caudle-Smith Live Stock Commission Co. et al. vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al., 47 I. C. C., 287-322, written by Commissioner 
Daniels, the difference between St. Louis and East St. 
Louis created by the legislature-made rates of Missouri, 
in so far as live stock is concerned, will disappear on Feb- 
ruary 15, unless the effective date is changed either by 
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postponement by the Commission or by reason of an order 
of the court. ‘Since July 15 of this year, rates on ‘ive 
stock, prepared by the Missouri commission to disp.ace 
rates made by the legislature in 1913 have been in efiect, 
They give St. Louis buyers of live stock considerable -ate 
and practice advantage over competitors at.the National 
Stock Yards, at East St. Louis. 

The complaint challenged the reasonableness of the in- 
terstate rates to East St. Louis and also alleged they were 
discriminatory in relation to rates and practices on sip. 
ments to St. Louis. 

The Commission came to the conclusion that rates to 
St. Louis or East St. Louis should be the same; thai is, 
that the two places should be deemed to be parts of the 
same business or commercial unit and therefore that rates 
should be the same, thereby wiping out the state-made 
rates, even as Mr. Daniels’ decision in the [Illinois passen- 
ger and freight rate cases are expected to have that effect 
upon the Illinois-made rates. This case, in a way, is the 
other side of the shield between Missouri and Illinois, al- 
though it is limited to live stock. 

Among the practices alleged to be unduly discriminatory 
to East St. Louis is that ordered by Missouri laws of fur- 
nishing free both ways transportation for live stock care- 
takers on shipments going to St. Louis, while the inter- 
state practice is only one-way free transportation. The 
one-way rule of the carriers was held to be reasonable and 
the two-way rule to be unduly prejudicial to East St. 
Louis, from which the railroads must desist. 

For the purpose of the case Missouri was divided into 
two parts, one being that on and north of the Rock Island 
rails and the other south.. For application in the northern 
part a scale beginning with 5.5 cents for hauls of five miles 
or less and ending with 18.25 for hauls of 340 and less than 
350 is prescribed, for one-line hauls. In the southern part 
for hauls of 100 miles or less the rates are to be the 
same; on hauls from 100 to 200 miles 5 per cent may be 
added, and for hauls of 200 miles or more 10 per cent. For 
delivery to packing houses or stock yards in East St. Louis 
$2.50 per car may be added. For two-line hauls two cents 
may be added. 

For hogs in single-deck cars, horses and mules, the rate 
may be 120 per cent of this base -rates, and for sheep in 
single-deck 125 per cent of the rates. 


NEW YORK LIGHTERAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcan. 

Increased charges for handling heavy articles by lighter 
at New York, proposed in I. and S. 1027, will be allowed 
to become effective. The Commission December 7 adopted 
the facts as stated in the tentative report without change. 


UNIFICATION OF OPERATION 
(Continued from page 1199) 
of the war, in so far as they hinder and hamper the 
carrying out of any plan of operation that secs 


to be best. It would be foolish that such a pian 
should fail to work perfectly because this or that 
law, enacted in other times and to meet. other con- 
ditions, stood in the way. A better realization of 
the fact that we are up to ouf necks in a world war 
that may last for years will make us a little more 
complacent toward necessary changes in our laws 
and our mode of life, in transportation as well as 
in some other things. 
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Commission Recommends Unification 


Sends Report to Congress Suggesting That Railroads Be Allowed to Operate as a Unit 
or That Government Take Control—President Begins 
Consideration of the Subject 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, December 5, sent 
to Congress a recommendation for unified operation of 
the railroads. The report is unanimous except that Com- 
missioner McChord objects to giving power of control 
to an agency composed of railroad men. 

It is taken that when, December 4, President Wilson 
told Congress that additional legislation might be neces- 
sary to effect the most efficient co-ordination and opera- 
tion of the transportation systems, he had in mind the 
special report made to Congress the next day by the Com- 
mission. 

The fundamental proposition in the Commission’s special 
report is that there must be unification of railroad sys- 
tems in one of two ways. The first suggestion is unifica- 
tion and operation by the carriers themselves, with sus- 
pension during the war of anti-pooling and anti-trust laws, 
except those forbidding merging of competing lines. 

To carry out that scheme it is proposed that the rail- 
roads shall be provided with capital from the U. S. treas- 
ury to make extensions of terminals and provide equip- 
ment on the theory that they cannot obtain money under 
present conditions even if their rates were increased. 
As a concomitant, the Commission suggests that Congress 
authorize federal control over the issuance of securities. 

That part of the recommendation is regarded as putting 
the promised new advanced rate case on the shoulders 
of Congress, if not also inviting that body to deal with 
the present revived fifteen per cent case. 

By a suspension of the laws the present railroads’ war 
board control would be legalized and the present sup- 
posed violations of law by the eastern pooling arrange- 
ment and other operations of the railroads would be 
avoided. 

The alternative suggested by the Commission is to have 
the railroads openly taken over by the President under 
the law of Aug. 28, 1916, with a guaranty of adequate 
annual return and repayment by the railroads of im- 
provement and betterment costs incurred by the govern- 
ment during its use of the property. 

In his dissent, not from the main proposition that some- 
thing must be done, Commissioner McChord says that what 
is needed is unification of governmental regulating bodies, 
no matter which method of unification be adopted. He 
also notes that while the railroads proposed in April to 
pool their rails and equipment, no step of that kind was 
taken until November 24, when the Thompson committee 
Was appointed. 

“The rights of shippers for reasonable rates and non- 
discriminatory service under the present jurisdiction of 
the Commission need not be seriously interfered with by 
such unified control,’ says the report on the point most 
ship.ers will undoubtedly raise. “Some elastic provisions 
for he establishment of new routes would probably be 
nee: -d,” it adds. 

President Gets Busy. 
President, December 6, began discussion of the Com- 
n’s suggestions, talking first with Chairman Hall and 
‘xt day. with his cabinet. His immediate purpose was 


to frame legislation to be sponsored by Senator New- 
lands for carrying into effect whatever plans may be ac- 
cepted. Legislation to provide one hundred million dol- 
lars as the first investment is proposed. 

The Commission and the railroad brotherhoods, it is 
believed, will ultimately favor control by the railroads’ 
war board, with a suspension of the anti-trust and anti- 
pooling laws. The brotherhoods shy from any plan that 
would enable the President to break up strikes. Advo- 
cates of government ownership already show signs of 
bitter oppositien to any plans to lend government money 
to the so-called “looted” railroads. 

At this time it is impossible to make an estimate as 
to what Congress will do. It will probably do just about 
what President Wilson asks it. There are few men in 
either House or Senate that have made any kind of study 
of the transportation question. Those who have are mem- 
bers of the minority party. 

Senator Newlands, on the day the report came to the 
Senate, said that in a few days he would talk with the 
President on the subject because, he said, he thinks con- 
structive legislation is needed. He had no definite idea 
at that time as to the nature of legislation that would 
be requested. He is one of the large number of men 
in Congress who believe the competitive system has out- 
lived its usefulness. 

Power of the President. 


The President has had power since last summer to 
take over the railroads for the purpose of operating them. 
It is part of the act to regulate commerce. At the time 
of the enactment of the law nobody really believed the 
President would have to exercise the power. Just before 
the declaration of war there was pessimism and it was 
believed the declaration of war would be followed by a 
proclamation in which the President would recite that, to 
enable him to carry on the war, he found it necessary 
to take over railroads therein designated, for the period 
of the war unless otherwise ordered. 

Members of the railroads’ war board in a conference 
with Chairman Newlands of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce indicated their approval of legalized 
pooling of equipment and revenues and unified operation 
by the carriers themselves, but opposed government op- 
eration, and they suggested a loan of $1,000,000,000 by the 
government to finance extensions. 

In his conference with the interstate commerce com- 
missioners the President sought information upon which 
to determine whether it will be necessary to unify all 
the railroads in the country or only those handling the 
major portion of war traffic in order to avert the break- 
down of transportation facilities, of which the Commis- 
sion gave warning to Congress yesterday. 

Whether all or only a part of the systems be unified 
the President is being urged by some of his advisers to 
invoke his war powers to take over those eastern roads 
chiefly engaged in transporting war supplies to seaboard 
and raw materials to munition factories. It is contended 
that under this plan the government would be enabled 
to make transportation strictly ‘subservient to war de- 
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mands in the territory where greater efficiency is most 
sorely needed. 
Attitude of Carriers. 

The conference at the capitol during which the needs 
of the railroads were disclosed was held in the office of 
‘Senator Newlands. Representing the railroads’ war board 
were Fairfax Harrison, chairman; Howard Elliott, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, and Samuel Rea. A. P. Thom, counsel for 
“the board, and C. S. Neil, counsel for the International 
Mercantile Marine, also were present. 

The railroad executives would not discuss the confer- 
ence, leaving it to Senator Newlands to make a statement 
regarding their visit. 

“We discussed informally,” said Senator Newlands, “the 
recommendations made to Congress by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but no conclusions were reached. 

“It was made apparent, however, that a billion dollars 
will be absolutely necessary for the railroads for the year 
1918. The roads will require this much for cars, locomo- 
tives, increased terminal facilities and extra trackage, par- 
ticularly on eastern trunk lines. 

“The railroad executives are going to prepare a detailed 
estimate of their needs and will confer with me again 
Saturday or Monday before I consult President Wilson 
on the subject of railroad legislation. When I receive it 
I shall submit the railroad executives’ estimate to the 
President. 

“That Congress must come to the financial aid of the 
railroads is absolutely necessary. The only question is 
the method to be followed, whether the government shall 
provide for direct loans to the railroads or guarantee 
loans which they may be able to negotiate in the money 


markets.” 


The railroad executives are understood to have ex- 
pressed confidence in the ability of the roads to conduct 
their business adequately under a unification scheme to 


be legalized by Congress. Although their assertions on 
the subject were not made public, they are said to have 


declared that the alternative recommendation for the 


President to take over the roads was inadvisable. 


Commission’s Recommendations 


The Commission’s special report to Congress, recom- 
mending unified control of the railroads, is as follows: 


The Act to regulate commerce requires the Commission 
to transmit to the Congress such recommendations as to 
additional legislation relating to regulation of commerce 
as the Commission may deem necessary. Under this man- 
date the Commission submits the following special report, 
supplementing its annual report, with reference to trans- 
portation conditions as affecting and affected by the war 
in which the United States is now engaged: 


The railroads of the country came into being under the 
stimulus of competition. From the outset their operation 
and development have been responsive to a competition 
which has grown with the growth of population and in- 
dustry. This competitive influence has been jealously 
guarded and fostered by state laws and constitutions, as 
well as by the federal law. The keenness of rivalry nat- 
urally drew to the front those who were quick to seize 
and resolute to retain every available point of vantage for 
their respective roads. Terminals, if confined to exclusive 
use, were not only of strategic importance but profit-yield- 
ing assets. Out of competition grew rate wars, pooling, 
mergers and consolidation into systems, as well as the 
rebating and other preferential treatment of shippers which 
the Act to regulate commerce was primarily framed to 
prevent. 

In that act the Congress, accepting the competitive prin- 
ciple as salutary, has thrown about it prohibitions against 
compacts for the pooling of freights or divisions of earn- 
ings of different and competing railroads, and, while the 
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original act is but the nucleus of the act we now admin- 
ister, that prohibition has remained unchanged. 

But original act and successive amendments were alie 
framed in times of peace and for times of peace, They 
looked to protection of the shipper and the public against 
unjust or unfair treatment by the carrier, and not to pro- 
tection of the nation and its commerce in time of war by 
utilization of all the forces and resources of its transporia- 
tion systems to their fullest extent. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, and especia'ly 
since this country was drawn into that war, it has becoie 
increasingly clear that unification in the operation of our 
railroads during the period of conflict is indispensable to 
their fullest utilization for the national defense and wel- 
fare. They must be drawn, like the individual, from the 
pursuits of peace and mobilized to win the war. This 
unification can be effected in one of two ways, and we see 
but two. 

The first is operation as a unit by the carriers them- 
selves. In the effort along this line initiated early in this 
year they are restricted by state and federal law, and the 
idea is the antithesis of that which heretofore has con- 
trolled their activities. Their past operations have been 
competitive, although since the Hepburn act, and espetially 
since the Mann-Elkins act, the prescription by this Com- 
mission of reasonable maximum rates and charges for rail 
carriers subject to the act, and the exercise of its power 
to require abatement of unjust discrimination or undue 
prejudice, have in great degree restricted that competition 
to the field of service. But whether or not perpetuation 
of the competitive influence is desirable under a system of 
government regulation, it is apparent that operation of 
our railroads as a unit involves the surrender by each of 
exclusive use of terminal facilities, surrender at times of 
profitable traffic td other carriers, and acceptance of less 
profitable traffic, with resultant loss of revenue, wherever 
economy of movement or greater freedom from congestion 
would dictate that course if the various carriers were in 
fact but one. 

The alternative is operation as a unit by the President 
during the period of the war as a war measure under the 
war powers vested in him by the Constitution and those 
which ‘have been or may be conferred by the Congress. 


As bearing upon the alternatives thus stated it will be 
recalled that since the beginning of the war in 1914 the 
traffic offered to and moved by. the railroads has increased 
enormously. Prior thereto there had been occasional pe- 
riods of car shortage, usually restricted in territory, but it 
may be said that from 1907 down to 1916 the number of 
cars in the country exceeded the demand. This subject is 
treated in our annual report. 

The sudden, unforeseen, and unprecedented demand for 
transportation occasioned by the war placed a strain upon 
the facilities and equipment of the railroads which they 
were not and are not prepared to meet. There was cre 
ated a need for immediate and extensive additions to exist- 
ing facilities and equipment. This need is coincident with 
demands upon capital, as well as upon labor, manufactures 
and natural resources, such as we have never known. Im- 
portant additions and betterments will require new capital. 

The railroads propose essentially that we allow increases 
in freight rates of such magnitude that their increased 
earnings will attract investors, by dividends declared or 
by the prospect of dividends, in competition with securi- 
ties issued by federal, state and municipal governments, 
public utility corporations and industries organized and 
operating primarily for gain as distinguished from public 
service. Some of the latter have yielded large profits since 
the outbreak of the war. 

An attempt to secure new capital would come at a time 
when the rising cost of living has made it difficult for 
those dependent for support upon their earnings to meet 
their current expenses; after the absorption by Americal 
capital of two-thirds of the American securities owned 
abroad prior to August 1, 1914, the railroad securities 
returned to this country alone amounting to from $1,700, 
000,000 ‘to $2,000,000,000; after financing in this country of 
loans to our present allies; and after subscription fer al- 
most six billion dollars of liberty loan bonds. 

Even if the railroads have more money, the immediate 
construction of necessary facilities and equipment eould 
not readily be effected. Labor is scarce and the cost 18 
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mounting. So with materials and supplies. Car and loco- 
motive builders are largely engaged in producing equip- 
ment needed abroad, both by our allies and by our own 
forces in the conduct of the war. ‘The steel and other 
materials needed for such construction, as well as the labor 
are also needed in other phases of the conflict. Under 
such conditions, and pending the acquisition of such addi- 
tional facilities and equipment, it is indispensable that 
those now in existence should be used to their fullest 
capacity, primarily for the uses which are most vital to 
the country’s defense and welfare, but without unnecessary 
hindrance to the industry and commerce of our people 
upon which their ability to contribute toward the success 
of the war so largely depends. 


The Act to regulate commerce was not enacted to meet 
such a situation. The carriers have the right to demand 
at our hands, and it is our duty to approve, just and rea- 
sonable rates sufficient to yield fair returns upon the value 
of the property devoted to public use after necessary ex- 
penditures for wages, fuel and supplies, reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance, renewals and betterments 
properly chargeable to operating expenses, and appropriate 
depreciation. Measured in dollars the gross revenues of 
the carriers during the past and current fiscal years exceed 
any in their history. But what the dollar will buy in 
labor, material and supplies is substantially less. 


We are sensible of the vital and imperative need of the 
hour that our railroads shall not be permitted to become 
less efficient or less sufficient. We realize the gravity of a 
serious breakdown of our transportation facilities. It is 
unthinkable that this breakdown would be permitted if it 
could be prevented. Increased charges for carriage, if 
found necessary to take care of unavoidable increases in 
operating expenses, would not at this time bring new 
capital on reasonable terms in important sums. 

In our opinion the situation does not permit of tem- 
porizing. All energies must be devoted io bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion, and to that end it is neces- 
sary that our transportation systems be placed and kept 
on the plane of highest efficiency. This can only be se- 
cured through unification of their operation during the 
period of the war. 


If the unification is to be effected by the carriers they 
should be enabled to effect it in a lawful way. To that 
end, in our judgment, the operation of the anti-trust laws, 
except in respect of consolidations or mergers of parallel 
and competing lines, as applied to rail and water carriers 
subject to the Act to regulate commerce, and of the anti- 
pooling provision of section 5 of that act, should be sus- 
pended during the period of the war, and until further 
action by the Congress. In addition they should be pro- 
vided from the government treasury with financial assist- 
ance in the form of loans or advances for capital purposes 
in such amounts, on such conditions, and under such su- 
pervision of expenditure as may be determined by appro- 
priate authority. As a necessary concomitant the regula- 
tion of security issues of common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce should be vested in some appropriate 
body, as has been recommended in our annual reports. 
The rights of shippers for reasonable rates and non-dis- 
criminatory service under the present jurisdiction of the 
Commission need not be seriously interfered with by such 
unified control. Some elastic provisions for establishment 
of new routes would probably be needed. 


If the other alternative be adopted and the President 
operates the railroads as a unit during the period of the 
war, there should be,-in our opinion, suitable guaranty to 
each carrier of an adequate annual return for use of the 
property, as well as of its upkeep and maintenance during 
operation, with provision for fair terms on which improve- 
ments and betterments made by the President during the 
period of his operation could be paid for by the carrier 
upo D aastcats to it of the property after expiration of that 
per:od. 

McChord’s Separate Opinion. 


‘he special report of the majority of the Commission 
‘S unsaid some things which should be plainly stated, 
»yrompt and sure relief is to be brought to the present 
‘ansportation situation. That the lack of adequate rail- 
ad service, particularly in eastern territory, is serious 
the present time and is a cause of grave concern for 
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the coming winter months needs no demonstration. Every- 
one knows it who knows anything about present business 
conditions. That the industries of the country engaged 
in making war materials as well as those not so occupied 
require the very best service which can be given by the 
railroads is also clear. I fully concur in the statement of 
the majority report that “it is necessary that our trans- 
portation systems be placed and kept on the plane of high- 
est efficiency,” and also that “this can only be secured 
through unification of their operation during the period of 
war.” But the majority report takes the position, at least 
by implication, that this unification may “be effected by 
the carriers” themselves. With that judgment I wholly 
disagree. 


The carriers’ co-operative effort at the present time is 
in charge of the “executive committee of the special com- 
mittee on national defense of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation.” This committee in its public announcements calls 
itself the Railroad War Board. It is the fifth committee 
that the railroads have had in Washington to deal with the 
transportation situation since November, 1916. The first 
two of those committees were given no real authority, al- 
though the Commission was advised by the executives that 
they had been given full power, or as it was expressed in 
the case of the first committee, “all the power of the 
executives.” ‘These committees, therefore, were unable to 
cope with the situation, despite earnest and praiseworthy 
efforts of their individual members who were hampered 
by the unwillingness of certain railroads, acting under 
the restraint of executive influence, to carry out their in- 
structions. These facts have been reported by the Com- 
mission, Car Supply Investigation, 42 I. C. C., 657. In that 
report both the majority and the minority expressed the 
view that the situation could be improved by a committee 
of railroad officers to act in co-operation with this Com- 
mission if the committee were given plenary power by all 
the railroads. In apparent response to that suggestion a 
third committee was sent to Washington in January, 1917, 
but it also had not been given the promised power and 
was therefore not received. In February a fourth com- 
mittee was sent to Washington to enforce certain car 
service rules. Not all of the railroads believed that these 
rules were workable and hence the agreement giving power 
to this committee was incomplete and inadequate. With 
this experience behind it the American Railway Associa- 
tion, on April 11, 1917, formed its special committee on 
national defense, and centered the chief authority in its 
executive committee. The resolution by which this com- 
mittee was formed recites that the railroads of the United 
States pledged themselves, with the government of the 
United States, with the governments of the several states, 
and with one another, that during the present war they 
would: 


“co-ordinate their operations in a continental railway sys- 
tem, merging during such period all their merely individ- 
ual and competitive activities in the effort to produce a 
maximum of national transportation efficiency.” 


It was understood that the co-ordination of railway 
operations in a continental railway system meant that cars 
would be used interchangeably and sent where they were 
most needed, that track and terminal facilities would be 
opened up to all railroads, so as to relieve congestion, and 
that locomotives would be at once requisitioned from some 
of the strong and less burdened railroads for use on the 
important lines which have been unable to give efficient 
service largely because they were badly in need of motive 
power. Yet as late as November 24 the carriers’ committee 
made an announcement from which the following is quoted: 


“The railroads’ war board to-day adopted revolutionary 
measures in order to relieve the congestion of traffic on 
the eastern railways. It directed ‘that all available fa- 
cilities on all railroads east of Chicago be pooled to the 
extent necessary to furnish maximum freight movement.’ 
The effect will be that to the full extent that conditions 
render it desirable these railways will be operated as a 
unit, entirely regardless of their ownership and individual 
interests. 


“The operating vice-presidents of the eastern lines have 
been appointed a committee to operate as a unit all the 
lines involved, and have been given instructions and au- 
thority to adopt all measures which in their judgment 
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may be necessary to relieve the present situation and 
assure the maximum amount of transportation.” 
* ao * ort ok * 


“An important part of the plan adopted for the operation 
of the eastern lines is that of placing at their disposal. the 
facilities of railways in other territories to such extent as 
may be necessary.” 

These measures—the pooling of cars, the operation of 
railways as a unit, the placing of facilities at the disposal 
of railways in other territories as needed—are essential 
steps in the coordination of railway operations “in a con- 
tinental railway system,” using the phrase of the resolu- 
tion of April 11, but were not taken until November 24. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that the car- 
riers’ committee has not accomplished results; nor that 
the shippers have not co-operated with the carriers to get 
greater service from the available equipment, for the 
heavier carloading has been a very material factor of im- 
provement. But our experience with railroad committees 
during the past year makes me believe that no voluntary 
committee can accomplish what the situation demands. 
One of the principal reasons is that the element of self- 
interest, the traffic influence, is a persistent factor in post- 
poning and resisting measures that seek to disregard ‘in- 
dividual rights in the effort to secure transportation re- 
sults as a whole. The “merely individual and competitive 
activities” and the established operating practices have 
their effect, despite directions or recommendations that 
have no sanction to enforce them except a voluntary agree- 
ment which is very general in character. There runs also 
in the activities of these. committees the self-evident pur- 
pose to do whatever appears to be necessary to prevent 
the governmental authority from acting. For these and 
other reasons which it is not necessary to state I cannot 
concur in a report to the Congress which apparently 
acquiesces in a continuation of control over the transporta- 
tion situation by a committee appointed by the carriers 
‘themselves. The suggestions with reference to the anti- 
trust laws, the anti-pooling provision of section 5 of the 
act, the desirability of government loans for capital pur- 
poses, and the regulation of security issues, undoubtedly 
have merit, but in my judgment their enactment into law 
will not make it possible for any committee appointed by 
the carriers to secure the full measure of transportation 
service which the present conditions demand. 


The “unification” needed if our transportation systems 
are to be “placed and kept on the plane of highest effi- 
ciency” is the unificatiqgn of the present diversified govern- 
mental control. At the present time there are several 
federal agencies authorized by law to issue orders or di- 
rections with respect to transportation. This Commission, 
by the car service act, approved May 29, 1917, was given 
very broad powers to issue summary directions with re- 
spect to the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange, 
and return of cars. The priority director, designated by 
the President for that purpose under the act approved 
August 10, 1917, is authorized to direct that traffic essen- 
tial to the national defense shall be given priority in 
transportation, and he has made certain orders of that 
character. The transportation of troops and material of 
war, under the amendment to the Act to regulate com- 
merce, approved August 29, 1916, is required upon the 
demand of the President to be given preference over all 
other traffic in time of war, and by direction of the army 
and mavy departments and the United States Shipping 
Board preference orders have been given for the trans- 
portation of a very large tonnage of war materials and 
supplies of all kinds. The administrations controlling fuel 
and food, to which adequate transportation is of course 
vital, have taken an active interest in the movement of 
those commodities through their appointed agents. Under 
this diversified control the carriers are not able to meet 
the requirements of the increasingly heavy tonnage which 
must be moved. In consequence the industries devoted to 
war purposes and those engaged in their normal business 
are suffering. There is no institution in which regularity 
of operation is more requisite than in transportation, but 
railroad operation is approaching a chaotic condition. A 
coherent plan must be worked out which shall provide for 
both the needs of the government in the energetic prose- 
cution of the war and the needs of general commerce. It 
is imperative that war material be given preference in 
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transportation, but the financial sinews of war depend in 
large measure upon the successful operation of our manu- 
facturing plants and business establishments. 

I concur in the view that “the situation does not permit 
of temporizing,” but I am convinced that the strong arm of 
governmental authority is essential if the transportation 
situation is to be radically improved. That authority must 
be unified to make possible action that is both vigorous 
and consistent. If the President elects to exercise the 
power given him, under the act approved August 29, 1916 
to take possession and assume control of the transporta. 
tion systems, I believe that vastly improved transportation 
conditions can be promptly secured. For this course legis. 
lation assuring the carriers a fair return may be appro- 
priate. If the President does not so elect, it is my judg. 
ment that the authority cver the regulation of railroad 
operations now vested in the several agencies referred to, 
with such amplification as may be necessary, should be 
promptly centralized by act of Congress. All of the forces 
now at work upon thé problem, including the carriers’ 
executive committee and its numerous sub-committees, could 
be at once utilized, under a single governmental adminis. 
trative control. 


EXPORT. TRAFFIC CONTROL 


New York, N. Y., December 5.—Control over the entire 
export traffic of the eastern railroads in the unmanufac. 
tured forms of iron and steel, including billets, bars, plates, 
scrap and pig iron (except for the United States govern- 
ment), was, December 4, as a war emergency measure, 
placed in the hands of a newly appointed committee of 
seven railroad officers, representing the Atlantic ports 
from Boston, Mass., to Norfolk, Va. 

The headquarters of the committee will be permanently 
located in the City Investing Building, 165 Broadway, 
New York, adjoining the offices occupied by the representa- 
tives of the allied governments of Europe who are in 
charge of the purchase and transportation of munitions 
from this country. The first meeting was held December 
4, when the committee organized for the conduct. of its 
business. 


Ultimately it is planned to place this committee in , 


charge of all overseas traffic of the eastern railroads, not 
only ‘in iron and steel, but of all other descriptions, in- 
cluding that of the United States government, with the 
approval of the federal authorities. 

To head the committee, George D. Ogden, freight traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was appointed 
chairman. Mr. Ogden has also been appointed agent, with 
respect to overseas traffic, of the general operating con- 
mittee of the eastern railroads, which sits at Pittsburgh 
for the purpose of pooling the facilities of those railroads 


‘and operating them as a unit. 


The other members of the committee are representatives 
of the Atlantic ports, as follows: Boston—R. Van Ummer: 
sen, general freight agent, Boston & Albany Railroad; New 
York—F. La Bau, traffic manager, New York Central Rail- 
road; Philadelphia—Robert L. Russell, general freight 
agent, Philadelphia & Reading Railway; Baltimore—Archi- 
bald Fries, freight traffic manager, Baltimore & Ohio Rail: 
road; Newport News—E. D. Hotchkiss, freight traffic mat- 
ager, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; Norfolk—J. R. Ruffin, 
freight traffic manager, Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Arrangements have been made by the railroads co? 
cerned to relieve the members of the committee from theif 
ordinary duties, in order to enable them to render col: 
tinuous -service with the committee as long as this work 
shall continue. : . 

Officially the new committee will be designated “!Jxport 
Division—General Operating Committee, Eastern Rail 
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The first steps toward the organization of a committee 
to assume charge of the overseas traffic of the eastern 
carriers were taken December 1 at a conference held in 
the offices of the Trunk Line Association, New York. At 
this conference there were present the representatives in 
America of the British Ministry of Shipping, and the 
respective agents for the purchase and transportation of 
military supplies of the Russian and French governments. 
The railroads’ war board was represented by J. G. Rodgers, 
general agent of transportation at military headquarters; 
the lines in Official Classification territory, by George F. 
Randolph, commissioner; and the Trunk Line Association, 
by C. C. McCain, chairman. 

The following railroads were represented individually 
by their traffic vice-presidents: and other officers: Erie 
Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
New York Central Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, Western Maryland Railway, Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Nor- 
folk & Western Railway, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, Boston & Albany Railroad and Boston & 
Maine Railroad. 

At this conference the situation was explained by Mr. 
Ogden, at the request of the general operating committee 
of the eastern railroads, and a unanimous agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the allied govern- 
ments and the various railroad companies. 

The new committee, in exercising control of overseas 
traffic, will co-operate fully with the agents of the allied 
powers and the United States government in the effort to 
secure the best possible practical results in the rail trans- 
portation, from the interior to the seaboard, of export 
freight. ' 

The first duty of the new committee will be to admin- 
ister the general embargo on export iron and steel billets, 
bars, plates, scrap and pig iron (except for the United 
States government), which alk the eastern railroads have 
just been ordered to place in effect at once by the general 
operating committee at Pittsburgh. Assumption of juris- 
diction over the other forms: of export traffic will follow. 

The necessity for embargoing export traffic in the iron 
and steel products specified resulted from the great ac- 
cumulation of these products, which the railroads have 
delivered at the north Atlantic ports, and which are now 
stored on the ground or in cars and are immediately avail- 
able for export. 

The eastern railroads thus having furnished more trans- 
portation service of this character than can be utilized 
at the time, it was felt, in view of the scarcity of coal 
and coke existing in many parts of the United States, and 
the resulting serious curtailment of industrial production, 
particularly in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, that it 
had become necessary to discontinue the use of railroad 
equipment and other facilities for the moving of traffic 
which cannot be promptly transshipped when it reaches 
tidewater. ? 

Ii will: be the general duty of the new committee so to 
administer the embargo and otherwise control the export 
traffic of the eastern railroads as to relieve congestion as 
far as possible and keep the facilities of the carriers 
employed to the best advantage. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has dismissed Case 6647, Southern Pa- 
cific Application under the Panama Canal act, having been 
Wit: drawn. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILROAD POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the right of the eastern 
railroads to pool their equipment and to route traffic as 
seems most advantageous to the members of the com- 
mittee of operating officials sitting at Pittsburgh to clear 
their lines. The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
represented in the conferences that led to the appoinment 
of that committee. Its members know the plans of the 
railroads and there has been no objection by the com- 
missioners to the proposals of the carriers. 

The pooling arrangement deprives no shipper of any 
right. It deprives carriers of some of their property 
rights. Inasmuch as the carriers are the ones who are 
agreeing to disregard property rights, no commissioner 
or shipper is in ideal position to attack the arrangements 
on that score. 

By taking a shipment routed via the Pennsylvania over 
the Erie tracks, between Pittsburgh and Youngstown, 
for instance, the Pennsylvania is deprived of revenue, 
but the shipper is not deprived of his right if Pennsyl- 
vania delivery is made at Youngstown. 


The shipper’s right to route freight over the rails of 
an intermediate carrier was written into the act to regu- 
late commerce at the solicitation of the weaker railroads. 
They wanted to obtain some of the revenue that might 
otherwise go to the strong lines having rails between all 
important points of origin and destination. 


In the bill of lading there is a reservation, by the car- 
riers, that, in case of necessity, they will disregard rout- 
ing instructions, so as to prevent delay. That change 
in the physical route of the movement does not put a 
higher rate or a delivery charge on the shipper. In 
its efforts to get rid of the congestion the operating com- 
mittee is treating the situation at Pittsburgh as if it 
were produced by a flood or a fire. Chairman Harrison 
of the railroads’ war board, in explaining the proposal, 
made use of the situation created by the Dayton flood 
to illustrate the steps the carriers proposed taking to 
clear their rails. 


It is the understanding in Washington that, in their 
efforts to get the blockade broken, the operating officials 
are not paying much attention to the preference cards 
issued under Bulletin No. 22, unless and until it is cer- 
tain the car bearing a preference card should be hurried 
ahead of other freight. In other words, the operating 
officials, who provided for the preference cards, in their 
extraordinary efforts to get rid of the blockade, are 
understood to be exercising the discretion the recipients 
of the cards were supposed to show before they issued 
them. 

The congestion caused by the indiscriminaté use of the 
cards has been brought to the attention of the depart- 
ments the representatives of which used them with sup- 
posedly poor judgment. It is assumed by the operating 
officials that Secretaries Baker and Daniels have no de- 
sire to have the railroads crippled and that they will see 
to it that the assumed abuse is not repeated. The supply 
of preference cards is not exhausted. Inasmuch as the 
American Railway Association put out the cards on its 
own initiative, it is suggested, it has the authority to 
revoke the permission granted by the cards. 

Thus far the railroads are the only ones that have 
tried to regulate the operation of the railroads to meet 
war conditions. There has been the closest of co-opera- 
tion between the railroads’ war board, in which the Com- 
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mission is represented, and the War Industry Board, of 
which R. §S. Lovett, the President’s priority agent, is a 
member. That board has a priority committee which 
decides in what order necessary articles shall be manu- 
factured. Whenever necessary Mr. Lovett exercises his 
power as priority agent to help the manufacturers who 
are under direction to expedite certain commodities. 

Time and again Mr. Lovett has said he did not intend 
issuing any priority orders on specific commodities or 
in particular instances, as had been indicated in the 
press agent material from the food or fuel administrator’s 
office. Dr. Garfield’s publicity agents, in particular, have 
been diligent in suggesting to the public that priority 
orders would be issued for this or that object. Some- 
times they distinguished between production priority 
orders, such as Dr. Garfield has authority to issue, and 
those that Mr. Lovett alone can issue, but more often 
they made no distinction at all. 

The transportation priority agent has discouraged gov- 
ernment officials who have suggested transportation pri- 
ority orders because, as a railroad man, he has always 
known that an order giving a particular shipment or a 
particular kind of shipments precedence over all other 
kinds of freight inevitably meant slowing up a large mass 
of other freight. 

A few days after the Thompson committee began sit- 
ting at Pittsburgh Dr. Garfield put in a blanket request 
for priority orders for all kinds of coal. At the same time 
he issued priority orders to mine operators so to conduct 
their business as to assure a supply of coal according 
to a preference table beginning with coal for the gov- 
ernment and ending with coal for munition plants. He 
placed public utilities and domestic users ahead of muni- 
tion factories, but not ahead of by-product coke ovens, 
which produce a chemical needed in powder making. 

His request was that Priority Agent Lovett issue trans- 
portation orders giving effect to his idea as to how coal 
should be distributed. Against that Food Administrator 
Hoover protested, on the theory that there are times 
when food is more necessary than warmth. 

The rival administrators “went to the mat” 
presence of the transportation priority agent, so to speak, 
on their conflicting proposals, on December 3. The mat- 
ter was discussed back and forth. Near the end of the 
second day’s discussion, it was well understood among 
those who have known about the impending clash for a 
long time, that the food administrator had convinced the 
priority agent that a blanket order in favor of the 
transportation of coal, thereby always putting it ahead of 
shipments of food, would not be wise. 

The Commission was cognizant all the time, by reason 
of its representation on the railroads’ war board and 
the Sheaffer car service committee, as to what was going 
on at the War Industry Board’s priority committee, of 
which Mr. Lovett is the head. It is no secret that, in 
the clash caused by Dr. Garfield’s fundamental proposi- 
tion that coal at all times should have precedence over 
food, the men having any familiarity with transportation 
were in agreement, in the main, with the food admin- 
istrator. The members of the Commission’s car service 
division have generally frowned on all schemes whereby 
mines were given preferential treatment in car supply 
by means of “assigned cars” and arrangements of that 
kind. They have been opposed, on principle, to that 


in the 


arrangement because they have been aware that oper- 
ators of mines have solicited the business of public utility 
companies so as to be able to have cars assigned to their 
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mines for the fuel supply of such public utility companies 
without having the assigned cars counted against the 
share of equipment that would be theirs under the ordi- 
nary rules for a pro rata distribution of coal cars. 


By ‘having cars assigned to them, wise operators haye 
been able to do more than their share of business be 
cause, at some time or other, the supply of cars would 
be fairly liberal. Every time of such fair supply of Cars 
they received their pro rata share of unassigned cars. 
Those cars, added to the assigned cars, gave them many 
more vehicles for carrying away the coal mined by them 
than the operator who had no assigned cars could ever 
hope to obtain. 


The operating officials composing the Sheaffer commit: 
tee have also been well advised as to the schemes Op- 
erators have been putting through Garfield’s Office, be 
cause the coal administrator, when he began the work 
he is doing was ignorant of the trade he was Supposed 
to regulate so that everybody would obtain coal to the 
extent of his deserts in the business of making war, 
Dr. Garfield is said to have gloried in the fact that he 
knew nothing about coal or the coal business. 


There is now no governmental policy respecting the Op- 
eration of the railroads, except that which may be in 
ferred from the fact that the government officials having 
to do with railroads have in no instance vetoed any pro- 
posal made by the railroads’ war board or any committee 
acting for it. The determination to have the Thompson 
committee clear the tracks was reached by the railroads’ 
war board, on which Commissioner Clark is the gover- 
ment’s representative, if it be assumed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is part of the government. 


The Commission’s car service division is under the 
direction of Chairman Hall. Its members, Messrs. De 
Groot and Gutheim, sit every day with the Sheaffer con- 
mittee, the executive arm of the railroads’ war board. 
The war board and the priority agent are in sympathy, 
so that when the war board decided to appoint the Thomp- 
son committee and have it do a certain work, that came 
as near being the policy gf the government in the han 
dling of the transportation problems as could be framed 


by any one other than the President himself. Mr. Lovett 
acts as the agent of the President. He has no power 
other than that given him by the President. Everything 


he does, in a law way of speaking, is the act of the Presi- 
dent, within the scope of the priority law. In passing 
on the requests of the two administrators he is acting 
as the President, saying how the railroads shall be used 
in carrying out the President’s policies, as shown in the 
acts of the food and fuel administrators. 


“I believe eighty per cent of the cars containing iron 
and steel articles were moving under preference cards 
issued under Bulletin No. 22,” said H. E. White, traffic 
manager for the Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Com 
pany, after he had gone through the railroad yards at 
Pittsburgh searching for cars containing the lading for 
which his company stood in dire need. The government 
was really in greater need of that material than the steel 
company and Mr. White came from Minneapolis to hunt 
for it. After he stopped at Pittsburgh to see what, if 
anything, could be done to expedite the matter, lie cameé 
to Washington to talk over the questions that perplex 
his company and other shippers. 

“I do not believe the government has absorbed eighty 
per cent of the iron and steel business,” said he. “The 
inference I naturally drew was that somebody had beet 
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using the preference cards for tonnage that, strictly speak- 
ing, was not entitled to treatment of that kind.” 

The tonnage in which Mr. White is interested is of 
the kind that should have expedited movement. Any- 
one, on the mere statement as to what it is, would assent 
to that proposition. Yet it was being delayed by cars 
that presumably had been placed on an equality with it, 
without justification. As Mr. White and practically every 
other well-informed traffic man and every transportation 
man knows or believes, the great need is for one central 
pody that will have power to decide in what order cars 
shall be furnished and in what order they shall be trans- 
ported—that is, there should be some body to regulate 
transportation before it is actually begun, to the end 
that when the stream is started, only some extraordinary 
event shall be allowed to interrupt the steady flow. Now 
everybody decides for himself when the flow shall be 
started and nearly everybody has a say, in one way or 
another, how the stream shall flow. The result is a 
stream as turbulent as the Niagara below the falls. 


CROSS TRANSPORTATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Among the phases of traffic congestion with which the 
Thompson committee at Pittsburgh is dealing is that f 
“cross transportation.” That is-the American equivalent 
for “carrying coals to Newcastle.” It, however, is a 
broader term than that. A good illustration was fur- 
nished by a railroad in Tennessee and a railroad in Illi- 
nois. The Tennessee railroad, at the time the car short- 
age became most acute, was buying fuel for its engines 
in Illinois. The Illinois railroad was buying its fuel in 
Tennessee. The Illinois coal was being hauled into Ten- 


,nessee by the Illinois railroad and the Tennessee coal 
was being hauled into Illinois. 

That cross transportation was stopped months ago .by 
the railroads’ war board. The Fairfax Harrison committee 
had authority over the railroads and it told them to quit 
the foolishness that was clogging the transportation ma- 


chine. It stopped such transactions, notwithstanding the 
possibility of damage being done to the mine operators. 
It is not certain, however, that any damage resulted. 

However, the Fairfax Harrison committee cannot give 
orders to uninformed government officials, engaged in 
making war. Only President Wilson or a cabinet officer 
speaking for him can do that. How much transportation 
is being wasted by such crossing of shipments, by reason 
of government orders, nobody can even estimate. 

Shells are being delayed by the clogging of transporta- 
tion—and the unwise location of forging plants that make 
the rough forms from which shells are being made py 
machine shops. That is a well-known fact among traffic 


It is impossible, in the absence of a careful survey, to 
say whether the foolish issuance of government preference 
cards by army and navy officers, or this cross transporta- 
tion is the larger factor in slowing up traffic. Both are 
facters with which the Thompson committee is dealing 
and with which it will have to continue dealing. It will 
not, however, be able to deal with it effectively unless 
Someone goes direct to President Wilson and explains to 
him what a loss is being caused. 

One conerete instance of cross transportation is to be 
four! in these facts: A machine company in the north- 
west has a contract to furnish shells. Because it is a 
Military matter, no more definite location of the factory 
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is given. The government, instead of making the con- 
tract with the machine company for the delivery of com- 
pleted shells, undertook to provide the forgings. It made 
a contract for forgings with a company somewhere in 
southern Ohio. Forging is one of the simplest of all op- 
erations in the making of shells. The intricate part is 
the machining. A forging plant could be established at 
almost any place. It is believed almost anyone would 
suggest that the forging plant for a machine shop in the 
northwest should be establised on the direct line of traffic 
from the ore beds—that is to say, it should be on the 
direct line between the blast furnace near the ore beds 
and the machine shop. 


Instead of that being the fact, the ore is carried to Ohio, 
turned into pig iron and forged. Then the forgings are 
sent back to the northwest, only a step or two, relatively 
speaking, from the ore beds. The forgings and the finished 
shells pass each other on the way. If the forging plant, 
established at the solicitation or encouragement of the 
government officials, had been placed in the northwest, 
the movement would be direct from the ore beds, to a 
blast furnace. and forging plant near by, then to the ma- 
chine shop. At no point would the forgings and the fin- 
ished shells pass each other on the way to the front. 
There would be no back-hauling. The ore would start 
from its bed in the upper lake region, travel along the 
regular trade route to a forging and machine shop on the 
direct line of movement, and thence to whatever port 
from which they were to be sent, whether the port was 
on the east or the west coast. 


Ordnance officers of the army or navy are responsible 
for that crossing of traffic in the raw material and the 
finished product. They encouraged the establishment of 
the forging plant in Ohio for the production of blanks 
to be used by the machine shop in the northwest. 

Nobody knows what percentage of cars are being used 
for. such cross transportation purposes. Under normal 
conditions it would make no difference, except in dollars 
and cents—that is to say, the government would have to 
pay something for the uneconomical use of cars, either 
directly or indirectly. In time of war, however, the need- 
less use of cars means a loss of time and a reduction in 
the volume of output, either of which is an intolerably 
irritating fact to the sense of propriety of a traffic or 
transportation man. 

It is believed that if the transportation committees of 
the railroads have the nerve to tell President Wilson 
about the foolish use of the preference orders issued 
under Bulletin No. 22 of the American Railway Association, 
he will haul army and navy officers over the coals and 
require strict attention to the admonitions of the trans- 
portation men. The latter, in that bulletin, said pref- 
erence orders were not to be used until affer every ordi- 
nary method for obtaining cars and getting them moved 
had been exhausted. They, however, are restrained by 
fear that they will be accused of “hampering the govern- 
ment” in time of war, if they point gut the truth to the 
one man in the country who has the authority to stop 
instantly such extravagance. 

Dozens of railroad operating officials have known about 
the indiscriminate use of the preference orders. It is only 
with reluctance that they now will tell about the foolish- 
ness of army and navy officers in distributing the blank 
orders, -and the misuse of them by shippers. The latter 
have not the excuse of ignorance that can be made in 
behalf of army and navy officers, whose technical schools 
do not include a word of instruction about any means of 
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transportation other than concerning the humble mule 
or the motor truck. 

Here is another example of an order or request for 
cars given by a captain quartermaster: “Blank Railroad. 
Fifteen cars are réquired immediately for the transpor'ta- 
tion of hay. John Smith, captain.” The road to which 
the order or request was addressed has a main line about 
900 miles long. It had not a word of advice as to where 
the cars were needed. Shippers, who knew better, tried 
to induce Traffic Director Ewing of the Shipping Board 
to send them preference orders in blank, to be used by 
them when and where they elected. He found out that, 
in at least one instance, an enormous corporation, one 
with millions of capital and requiring 5,000 cars to trans- 
port only one kind of the supplies needed by it, asked 
for preference orders for obtaining cars, before it had 
even found out where the traffic was to be loaded, or when 
or in what quantity, or had even found out which of half 
‘a dozen roads would handle the traffic. It obtained pref- 
erence orders from him only after it had supplied all the 
usual] data and showed that it had exhausted its resources 
in its efforts to obtain cars,‘and had failed. 





HOLDEN DISCUSSES SITUATION 


Hale Holden, president of the C., B. & Q. and a mem- 
ber of the railroads’ war board, before returning to Wash- 
ington this week, after a short stay in Chicago, expressed 
confidence that the measures which the war board has 
adopted to relieve the congestion of traffic in eastern 
territory will soon greatly improve the situation. 

“The instructions under which the ‘operating committee’ 
at Pittsburgh is working do not contemplate a pooling 
of earnings nor of traffic,” said he, “but merely the com- 
mon use of facilities, including equipment and engines, 
to the fullest extent that will increase the capacity of 
the eastern lines to handle the enormous burden of traffic 
which has been thrown upon them. The railroads’ war 
board has been pointing out to the government for some 
time the danger of congestion in that territory, resulting 
from the intense industrial and governmental activity 
there and the extravagant use by various agencies of the 
government of preference orders for the movement of 


traffic. 

“No one has ever yet successfully put a quart into a 
pint measure, and this is a homely illustration of condi- 
tions in that territory. Gratifying response has recently 
come from the government and measures are now being 
rapidly developed to aid the railroads in relieving the 
eastern roads from danger of being congested so that, 
with the measures adopted by the war board, it is pre- 
dicted that in the near future traffic will be moving in 
much better manner than heretofore. 

“It can be truthfully stated that the measures taken 
under the direction of the railroads’ war board have 
adequately met the transportation requirements of the 
country to the present time. At the same time the 
industrial activity of the government has been increased 
rapidly and it was recognized that further measures would 
be necessary with the approach of cold weather and the 
increased movement of foodstuffs from the crop-producing 
sections of the country. These are the measures which 
have recently been taken and which, with the aid of the 
government in better co-ordinating its own demands for 
transportation, will, without doubt, meet the present con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Holden pointed out that one of the main causes 
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for the growing congestion-of the eastern territory has 
been the excessive use by representatives of various <oy- 
ernment departments of preference orders, requiring ex. 
pedition to be given to an enormous volume of freight 
traffic. Under these conditions recently it has developed 
that it has been attempted to do more than half of the 


business on certain of the eastern lines under preference. 


orders. This results in a slowing up of the entire move. 
ment and nullifies the purpose of the preference orders, 

Mr. Holden pointed out that in line with the request 
of the carriers, the Food Administration had already 
undertaken to see that use of south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports is resorted to as far as possible and that this will 
aid greatly in relieving eastern lines. 


“Before we pay any serious attention to suggestions 
for government operation of the railroads,” continued Mr. 
Holden, “we should stop to consider what the govern- 
ment could possibly gain by taking action of that kind. 
The railroads of the country in the last six months have 
already carried nearly 25 per cent more traffic than a 
year ago and with substantially no increase in facilities 
with which to move it. This, of itself, ought to be evi- 
dence of the high efficiency of the present methods. The 
recent action taken, however, throwing the facilities of 
the eastern lines into common use, is further evidence 
that the railroads are fully alive to the situation and are 
prepared throughout the war to live up to their under. 
taking, which is that they propose at all times to furnish 
as much transportation as the plant can possibly produce 
under any form of management or control. This will 
certainly be more than the government could produce 
if it undertook to direct the operation of the roads itself, 
and the railroads are prepared to carry out any orders or 
suggestions which the government may give them which 
will increase the volume of transportation. 


“The. situation on the eastern lines is different from 
that on the western and southeastern lines. The principal 
coalfields and the principal plants employed in the gov- 
ernment war preparations are in the territory lying north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and between Chicago 
and the Atlantic seaboard. While all of the railroads 
of the country have had the heaviest burden of traffic 
put upon them which they have ever experienced, the 
railroads in the east have had to bear the concentrated 
traffic of the remainder of the United States. Although 
as a class they are probably the best equipped railroads 
in the country and have the largest individual capacity, 
they have nevertheless been burdened by war traffic 
superimposed upon the normal business of the country 
until measures, both by the railroads and by the govern- 
ment, were obviously necessary to avoid a threatened 
congestion which might have seriously interfered with 
the war preparations of the government. 

“The railroads immediately met the situation by the 
appointment of the committee of operating officers now 
in session at Pittsburgh, the pooling of all coal cars in 
the territory and the granting of authoniy for common 
use of all facilities, The important governmental com- 
mittees in Washington are rapidly responding to the re 
quest from the railroads to do their share, and through 
this admirable spirit of co-operation, there is no reason 
for serious alarm about the capacity of the eastern lines 
to meet the demands upon them. 

“As further evidence of the single purpose of th: rail- 
roads to subordinate their individual and comp ‘itive 
activities, the action taken by the operating com nittee 
in directing that the operation of the Broadway 1 mited 
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on the Pennsylvania be discontinued, the diversion for 
the present of a large volume of overhead through traffic 
from that and other lines and the pooling of the coal cars 
in that territory, shows that the railroads’ war board 
does not, propose to withhold any action necessary to 
meet conditions as from time to time they mature. 

“This action does not. close other routes for either pas- 
senger or freight traffic, but for the present merely re- 
lieves those lines chiefly engaged in serving the coal, 
steel and other important industries from an excessive 
burden, so.that they may be able more efficiently to serve 
those highly necessary activities. Other routes are left 
open for through business both north and south of the 
territory referred to, and by the measures taken it is 
certain that a better movement of cars will be secured 
and a better. car supply created in both the south and 
in the west.” 


AISHTON DISCUSSES SITUATION 


Peoria, Ill., Dec. 6.—Facts about the railway situation 
were told the members and guests of the Peoria Trans- 
portation Club last night by R. H. Aishton, president of 
the C. & N. W. Railway and chairman of the central 
department committee of the railroads’ war board. 

“The freight transportation situation is not satisfactory 
at the present time,’ he declared. ‘Furthermore, it is 
just as unsatisfactory to the railroads as to the shippers. 
The shippers would be better off if the railroads could 
furnish them promptly with all the cars they need for 
the movement of their freight, but so would the railroads 
be manifestly better off if they could do so. 

“A railroad makes money by moving freight—not by 
being unable to move it. Other things being equal, a 
railroad makes the most .money when it is moving all 
the traffic it can handle with its existing facilities. This 
principle applies to any business. Any concern which 
has a great deal less or a great deal more business to 
take care of than its facilities have been provided to 
handle, soon finds itself getting into serious difficulties.” 

Mr. Aishton said that 90 per cent of the time between 
the years 1907 and 1916 there were surpluses of freight 
cars ranging as high as 400,000 cars, and as late as Au- 
gust, 1915, the surplus was 250,000 cars.. He explained 
that a steady decrease in net earnings made it impos- 
sible for most of the roads to raise sufficient money to 
provide large additional facilities. 


“Beginning with the early part of 1916,” he continued, 
“the developments in railroad traffic have been unex- 
pected, extraordinary, and unprecedented, due to war 
conditions. When our own country became involved the 
railroad managers immediately realized that there would 
be thrust upon them a gigantic task in the handling of 
government freight, munitions, troops, etc., so they im- 
mediately took heroic steps to meet the issue by forming 
the railroads’ war board and co-ordinating their efforts, 
with what wonderful results you know. 

‘Some people think the results accomplished by the 


railroads under this one directing body an argument for. 


government ownership, but I want to say to you right 
here that the vast transportation interests of this country 
could have done no more, nor accomplished any more 
ef.cient results than they have up to the present time, if 
thy were owned by the government or anybody else. 
Furthermore, our government at this time has plenty 
0: vast problems to solve without adding the transporta- 
Ucn system to its burden. 
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“We are- handling vastly larger amounts of traffic with 
every car and locomotive, on every track and through 
every terminal, than we ever did before. The shippers 
have helped, and I hope they will continue to help, by 
loading cars heavier and loading and unloading them 
more promptly. _ 

“The railroads are not the only industry in the country 
that cannot meet the demands on it. The farmer cannot 
produce all the grain and livestock needed to feed our 
people and our allies. The mines are not producing all 
the coal required. The steel industry’s output is not 
equal to the demand from the government and private 
concerns; the railroads are obliged to get along without 
rails, cars and locomotives which they greatly need. 

“While the deficiencies of the railroads are very serious 
matters, indeed, and must be rectified as soon as possible, 
the same conditions exist with other industries on account 
of the demands on them due to the war. 

“So I ask the shipping public to co-operate with the 
railroads in the manner and spirit they have during the 
past six or eight months. We have all got to do our 
share to win this great conflict—sometimes a little more 
than our share—to accomplish the results we are all fight- 
ing for—the early and successful termination of the war, 
an everlasting and world-wide peace. 

“War is here and it affects us all in many ways. We 
must meet new conditions with new methods. We must 
do more business than usual, and more efficient business 
than usual. We must have a new tolerance one for the 
other. 

“We are all in the same boat for this war—manufac- 
turers, shippers, politicians, farmers, railroads, preachers 
and all. There is only one thing that we absolutely have 
to do, and that is to use whatever means we can to win 
this war and put a stop to war forever.” 


PRIORITY ORDER REVOKED 


Robert S. Lovett, administrative officer under the pro- 
visions of the priority shipments act, has issued the fol- 
lowing priority order No. 1—Supplement No. E: 


To the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (except lines east of 
“Pittsburgh, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; and Wheeling, y Va.); 
Campbell’s Creek R. R. Co.: the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.; 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co.; the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co.; Coal and Coke Ry. Co.; 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R. Co.; Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton R. R. Co.; the Hocking Valley Ry. Co.; the Kanawha & 
Michigan Ry. Co.; Kanawha & West Virginia R. R. Co.; the 
Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co.; ; Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co.; the New York Central R. R. Co. (except lines iy of 
Buffalo, N. Y.); the New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co.; 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co.; ~~ a Ohio Ry. Co.; Penn- 
sylvania Co.; Pere Marquette R Co.; the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. Re Co. (except main lines and 
branches, Steubenville, Ohio, and east thereof); the Sandy Val- 
ley & Elkhorn Ry. Co.; the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co.; 
Toledo, Detroit R. R. Co.; Toledo, St. por & Western R. R. 
Co.; Wabash Ry. Co.; West Side Belt R. Co.; the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Ry. Co.; the Youngstown & Onis River R. R. Co.; 
the Zanesville & Western Ry. Co.: 

Please take notice that order No. 1, issued on the 20th day of 
August, 1917, * * * awarding priority to the extent specified 
in said order No.-1 with respect to the transportation of 
bituminous coal for transshipment by vessels to ports on Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan, having substantially accomplished 
its purpose, the said order No. 1 is at the request of the fuel 
administrator hereby canceled and revoked, effective midnight 
of November 30, 1917, except as to cars of coal then enroute or 
which are loaded for shipment, or which have been placed for 
loading on or before said 30th day of November. 


PRIORITY ORDER AMENDED 


The following order is promulgated by Priority Admin- 


istrator Lovett: ‘ 
PRIORITY ORDER NO. 4—SUPPLEMENT A. 
. Whereas, on the 22d of November, 1917, the undersigned, 
* * issued priority order No. 4, ‘directed to all common 
carriere by railroad in the State of ge a awarding priority 
to the extent specified in said order No. 4, with respect to car 
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supply and transportation of cottonseed cake and cottonseed 
meal for points in Texas and New Mexico; and, ; 

Whereas, it has now been made to appear, and the president, 
through the undersigned, find that on account of the _con- 
tinued severe and prolonged drought in the States of Texas 
and New Mexico, many cattle in said states necessary to the 
national defense and security, will continue to suffer or per- 
haps perish, unless additional measures are taken to conserve 
the feed supply in said states and to expedite the transporta- 
tion of cottonseed cake, cottonseed meal, hay, rice straw, hulls, 
and forage to points in said States of Texas and New Mexico 
from points in the States of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas and Missouri. 

Now, therefore, by reason of the premises and at the request 
of the food administrator, the undersigned, in the name of the 
president, hereby modifies, amends, and extends said priority 
order No. 4 by issuing this Supplement A thereto as an order 
complete within itself, and by ordering and directing: 

First. That on and after the 30th day of November, 1917, and 
until further orders of the undersigned, all common carriers by 
railroad in the states named in paragraph ‘second,’ below, 
shall give preference and priority in car supply and in trans- 
portation to all traffic in and shipments of cottonseed cake, 
cottonseed meal, hay, rice straw, hulls and forage for all points 
in the States of Texas and New Mexico from all points in the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas and 
Missouri over all other traffic and shipments except (1) live 
stock and perishables, (2) human foodstuff, (3) railroad sup- 
plies and material, (4) coal, and (5) shipments for the United 
States government. 

Second. That this priority order No. 4, Supplement A, shall 
apply to all common carriers by railroad in the States of Texas, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF ROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Governmental operation of all the railroads and coal 
mines in the United States during the war is provided 
in a resolution introduced in the House December 5 by 
Representative Sabath of Illinois. The resolution charges 
that the railroads have “deliberately failed to make any 
effort to increase their facilities to relieve the congestion 
of freight in this country with the premeditated purpose 
of forcing the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
further increases in freight rates,” and provides that the 
Commission take over the transportation lines of the 
country. 


ASKS MONEY FOR RAILROADS 


Manufacturers’ News, organ of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, sent the following telegram to Presi- 
dent Wilson: 


‘Manufacturers’ News respectfully suggests that you 
recommend to Congress in your message Monday the ap- 
propriation of sufficient funds to rehabilitate the railroads 
of this country by providing adequate equipment to meet 
the unusual demands and to maintain a standard of re- 
pairs that will insure the safety of the public. 


“We are not in favor of government ownership, but we 
believe that, under the circumstances, the maintenance 
of our transportation is as much of a war duty as the 
equipping and the feeding of the army. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission seems dazed 
with the responsibility of determining the question of an 
advance in rates. Adequate equipment will prevent end- 
less controversies that will arise if the car shortage con- 
tinues.” 


LAKE SHIPPING EXTENSION 


The United States Food Administration announces that 
as a measure of relief for the railroads which carry wheat 
and flour out of Duluth it has succeeded in arranging 
for an extension of lake service beyond the usual winter 
closing time. It has also obtained from the Shipping 
Board the use of a new ship just off the ways at Duluth 
to carry a cargo of 1,000 tons of flour from Duluth direct 
toa New York. This boat is destined for salt-water service, 
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and utilizing it in this manner on its way to the Atlantic 
relieves the transportation companies to that extent, sine 
the bulk of the lake service will close soon. 

“The Great Lakes Transit Corporation and the North- 
western Steamship Company are the shipping companies 
which, at the request of the Food Administration, have 
agreed to extend their service, which ordinarily is end:d 
for the winter on November 30. The former company 
will extend its service until December 12, and the latter 
for as long as weather conditions will permit. These ar- 
rangements will permit the transportation of approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons of flour and. wheat from Duluth io 
Buffalo and Erie, relieving the railroads to that extent.” 


PREFERENTIAL GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Through the efforts of the Chicago car service commit- 
tee of the railroads’ war board, the Chicago Board of 
Trade and other organizations, the federal Food Adminis- 
tration has modified its orders requiring preferential move- 
ment of wheat so as to include all grains. 

“The primary object in securing the change in the rule 
was to expedite the shipment of corn,” says the announce- 
ment. “A large share of this year’s crop contains an un- 
usual amount of moisture and is in danger of spoiling un- 
less promptly shipped to the large elevators having facili- 
ties for drying the corn. 

“So long as the food administration’s ‘priority order’ re- 
quired the railroads to give preference to wheat shipments, 
the transportation of corn and other grains was neceszar- 
ily delayed. The results were that an immense amount of 
corn was in danger of spoiling and that there was a con- 
stantly increasing shortage of the coarse grains in certain 
markets in this country, while export shipments to the 
allies were curtailed. 

“In anticipation of a very heavy movement of corn and 
other grains under the new priority order, the Chicago 
car service committee has appealed to the railroads’ war 
board to order box cars sent from other roads to the west- 
ern lines. 

.“To lessen the congestion on lines to, the Atlantic sea- 
ports, it is stated that efforts will be made to utilize to 
the fullest extent possible the routes to the gulf ports for 
all export shipments. Elevators at New Orleans and else- 
where are prepared to handle large quantities of grain, if 
the necessary ships are provided. The gulf port lines are 
also prepared to handle more munitions and other exvort 
traffic. The difficulty of providing naval convoys for mer- 
chant ships to and from gulf ports has heretofore pre- 
vented their use to the fullest extent.” 


WHY NOT HIGHER FARES? 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Frank Lyon, he of the wasted ton-miles, is not one of 


the Democrats afraid of public sentiment against an in- 
crease in passenger fares. .If George Stuart Patterson 
is a Democrat, he may be one of those afraid of pro- 
posing that method of obtaining more revenue. The lat- 
ter, in answer to a question as to whether any thought 
had been giving to increasing passenger fares as a method 
for obtaining more railroad revenue, said it had not, 
chiefly because state commissions and the public are 
opposed to advancing fares. Lyon proposes an increase 
in passenger fares to five cents a mile, if necessary, to 
bring in half a billion or more of revenue. His idea 
is that it will reduce the travel to a minimum, but will 
not preevnt necessary traveling. Another thought is ‘hat 
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when the railroad revenues and expenses come into a 
petter ratio, reducing passenger fares will be a much 
easier way to remove burdens than to reduce freight rates 
that might have been raised to bring in more revenue. 
The British government, long ago, advanced passenger 
fares so that travel is restricted to the rich and to busi- 
ness people. One of the first moves was to make a fifty 
per cent advance in rates and a thirty-odd per cent re- 
duction in the number of trains. There has been a re- 
duction in the number of trains in this country, but ad- 
vances in rates have taken place in only a few spots. 
Lyon’s suggestion is that every advance in freight rates 
makes such a disturbance in trade relations, unless it is 
made with exceeding care, that the result is a reduction 
in business, rather than the desired increase in revenue, 
and the carriers could afford to try the experiment of 
advancing passenger fares, for the war period, as a plain 
war measure. 


SEPTEMBER RAILROAD INCOME 


(By Bureau of Railway News and Statistics.) 


War taxes, which finally have taken their place among 
other soaring costs of railway operation, were responsible 
for one of the most disastrous months of the year for rail- 
way net income in September. Only in February, accord- 
ing to comparisons by the Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics, Chicago, covering the entire operated mileage, 
was the loss in net income greater than in the latest month 
reported. Though the sixth month this year to show a 
loss in net income from last year, September was the first 
month to show a loss from two years ago. The month’s 
net income was $9,500,000 under two years ago, though 
the month’s gross was nearly $75,000,000 greater than in 


September, 1915. 


So disastrous was the showing of February that in re- 
jecting the application for a 15 per cent rate increase the 
Interstate Commerce Commission refused to accept it as 
typical, attributing it to the exceptionally hard operating 
conditions of that month. For February the bureau’s 
comparisons show a loss of $23,000,000 in net income after 
a gain of nearly $5,000,000 in gross. In September, after 
a gain in gross of nearly $34,000,000, there was a loss in 
net income of $20,000,000, within $3,000,000 of the loss suf- 
fered in February, although the gain in traffic was nearly 
$30,000,000 greater and the almost impossible winter operat- 
ing conditions of February were replaced by summer. 


Of the former month the Commission in rejecting the 
plea for a 15 per cent increase said: “If the unfavorable 
results of February had continued, our conclusions must 
have been different.” The unfavorable results of Septem- 
ber were due entirely to added costs of operation arising 
from increased wages and prices, congestion of railway 
facilities and above all to the totally abnormal leap in 
taxes. 


Whereas taxes for the entire nine months have risen 
$33,884,000, the increase for September alone was almost 
$12,000,000, nearly four times as great as the largest pre- 
vious monthly increase in history. Total taxes for the 
month reached above $26,000,000, compared with $17,936, 
600 in August, the previous record. Taxes in September 
vere at the rate of over $316,000,000 per year against the 
‘gh record of $180,000,000 for the year to June 30, 1917. 
The reason is that the roads in September began to figure 
war..taxes. The September total is somewhat too high, 
rrobably, since one or two roads have charged to that 
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month the estimated war taxes accrued for the year to 
the end of that month. Yet even before taxes were de- 
ducted net revenues were more than $8,000,000 below last 
year despite a gain in gross of $34,000,000. 

How the progressive aggravation of railway operating 
conditions has played havoc with all improvement in traffic 
is best shown by the following statement giving the in- 
creases or decreases compared with last year in the vari- 
ous items, by months, in thousands: 


Ex- 
. penses. Net. Taxes. Income. 
January B $34,489 $9,070 $1,817 
February 4,912 26,30 *21,395 8 
* 7,477 
989 
3,705 
10,927 
2,997 
44,857 * 4,966 58 * 8,551 
42,031 * 8,044 *20,012 


$355,845 *$14,194 $33,884 *$48,078 


*Decrease. 


In the last line, totaling the accumulated changes of the 
nine months, is told the disastrous part played by soaring 
expenses and taxes in current railway operations. After 
rendering an additional service to the country measured 
by a gain of over $340,000,000 in gross revenues, the rail- 
ways had $14,000,000 less remaining after meeting their 
added costs of material and labor. After the expansion of 
almost $34,000,000 in taxes had been added to this burden 
they were actually worse off by $48,000,000 than when they 
rendered a third billion dollars less service. 


TROUBLES OF THE EXPORTER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

In the ten months ending with October the exports 
from the United States amounted to more than $5,149,000,- 
000, the October total being $542,000,000. More than one 
shipper who has been forced to come to Washington 
since the beginning of the war will probably wonder, 
drawing on his own experiences as a guide, how that 
much stuff ever got out of the country, considering the 
hardships the man who wants to export must suffer in 
Washington. A goodly percentage of those who have 
gone through the Washington mill frankly say they will 
not come again until conditions have become somewhere 
normal again. The officials with whom the shipper did 
business before the war have been displaced—that is to 
say, they are not the ones he has to see for doing the 
same things they did before the war. For instance, be- 
fore the war if one wished to know something about im- 
porting or exporting something, he went to the treasury. 
Now he goes to the War Trade Board, the Food Admin- 
istration, or the War Industry Board. When he finds 
he can export the thing he has to sell his troubles have 
only begun. He must deal with committees representing 
either the allied governments or some member of the 
entente alliance. If he can obtain a license from his 
own government and a license from some foreign gov- 
ernment, he looks around for a car. Instead of going 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, he goes to the 
American Railway Association, which may help him—if 
an army or a navy officer has not issued preference or- 
ders that have tied up all equipment. Then, after he 
believes he has hurdled all the unusual obstacles, some 
administrator persuades the President to issue a procla- 
mation, the effect of which is to stop the car or cars in 
which the prospective exporter has loaded his stuff. That 
holds before him the prospect of paying demurrage for 
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an indefinite period. If he is lucky he finds in Wash- 
ington the official who might give him relief. Just as 
often as not the official has gone out of town and will 
not be back for a day or two. All the time, if he is lucky, 
he pays from $6 to $10 a day for a room in a hotel and 


eats in a “quick and dirty” restaurant, wondering how 


much he is going to lose by reason of his effort to help 
supply the allies with what they need. 


COAL RATIONS FOR INDUSTRIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The proposal of the car committee of the American 
Railway Association that Fuel Administrator Garfield put 
the industries of the country_on coal rations and that 
transportation of coal for non-essential industries, except 
in limited quantities, should be denied, has created much 
misapprehension and alarm. The first public intimation 
that some way of limiting the use of transportation facili- 
ties had been under consideration came from Garfield’s 
office in a form that caused harm. The idea the news- 
paper men obtained from his office was that transportation 
was to be denied to the product of so-called non-essential 
industries. 

It was the theory of the transportation men that if 
the fuel administrator would make a percentage rationing 
of industries for coal distribution purposes, three great 
ends would be obtained. The first was the conservation 
of equipment used in supplying coal for the industries the 
products of which are not absolutely essential in the 
prosecution of the war. -The second was the diversion 
of a larger percentage of coal to the absolutely essential 
industries. The third was the increasing of box car equip- 
ment for use in hauling foodstuffs by the elimination of 
luxuries and non-essentials from the volume of traffic. 

Garfield rejected the idea. Instead, he proposed that 
the priority agent issue blanket orders for priority of 
transportation of coal for the following purposes: Gov- 
ernmental operations, railway fuel, domestic use, public 
utility, steel plants, coke ovens, and munition plants. At 
the time he asked Priority Agent Lovett to issue such 
orders he issued requests to coal mine operators to load 
in that order, regardless of the fact that he had not pro- 
cured a specific priority order, as distinguished from pri- 
ority order No. 2 and supplements thereto, in which Mr. 
Lovett made special provision for lake cargo coal and 
@oal for areas where the demand was acute. They con- 
stitute territorial instead of class priorities, as Garfield 
recommended. 

Quarry interests, already operating away below normal, 
taking what Garfield’s press agents gave out about the 
non-essential list and an observation in The Traffic World 
of November 24 that “there is probably a necessity for 
every plant in the country, except possibly a few gravel 
pits, stone quarries and sawmills far from the points 
where their materials will be needed,” inferred that stone 
quarries generally had been marked for still further 
diminution of their business. R. M. Richter, secretary 
of the Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, said 
the quoted words seemed to the Indiana people as a direct 
expression of opinion that their industry was non-essen- 
tial. 


The fact is that the Indiana limestone quarries are not 
“far from points where their materials will be needed,” 
even if their average haul is 500 miles, simply because 
suitable material for such government work as is being 
carried on at the Langley Aviation Field, and an office 
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building in Washington which the government is to occupy, 
cannot be obtained at other points. 


The stone quarries in mind were the ones engaged in 
local operations furnishing materials for road-making, 
culvert construction, and so forth. The sawmills to which 
reference was intended are such as are far, in a trans- 
portation sense, from the points where their products 
can ‘be used in ship construction, and other things that 
are being carried on with greater vigor. than ever. 


Secretary McAdoo, in commenting on the phrase “busi- 
ness as usual,” said that idea was all wrong,*but not in 
the sense that the volume of business must be decreased, 
It is wrong in the sense that business must not continue 
as in peace, but must be directed to making war. Under 
his rule, the Indiana quarries must increase their product, 
the volume of which was decreased by the war demands 
of the allies, because the entry of the United States into 
the war and the consequent increase in the demand for 
structures in which stone must be used. Mr. Richter, in 
his comment, called attention to the fact that throughout 
the country there is a demand for dwellings and office 
buildings which must be cared for, if the government is 
to continue its work. It may be remarked that steel 
and concrete are in such demand that stone must be 
had as a substitute in structures in which steel and 
concrete would ordinarily be used. 


But there are quarries and sawmills the output of which 
is so small that, in ordinary times, they take nearly a 
week to load a car. No matter if they are only ten geo- 
graphical miles from a big city, they are far away from 
the place, in a transportation sense, where their mate- 
rials will be needed, and the demand for cars will make 
it almost, if not altogether, impossible for ‘them to con- 
tinue operations. Long ago the railroads quit furnishing 
cars for “wagon” coal mines because they held the cars 
too long, even when they did not pay demurrage. 


Industries such as they, which make unreasonable de- 
mands upon transportation, are what the railroad men 
had in mind when they made up the list of non-essential 
industries for the consideration of Dr. Garfield, not for 
adoption by him out of hand. 


THE EASTERN RAILROAD GROUP 


In the eastern group of railroads, the facilities of which 
are pooled under the new plan, there are thirty-eight 
important railways, operating a total of 122,050.82 miles 
of track, and owning 27,000 locomotives, 1,250,000 freight 
cars, and 25,000 passenger cars. 

The business done by these roads for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1917, was equivalent to hauling one ton 
of revenue freight 67,000,000,000 miles; and of other freight 
necessary for the maintenance and upkeep of the rail- 
roads, 4,000,000,000 miles, making a total of approximately 
71,000,000,000 miles. This business was handled in trains 
which averaged 775 tons per train-load and 28.6 tons per 
loaded car. The operating revenue of these railroads for 
the same period was $1,750,000,000. To do this business 
required an expenditure of $1,237,000,000, leaving a_ net 
revenue after operation of $513,000,000. 


An idea of the extent of the railroad mileage in Amer- 
ica thus brought under one control can be gained when 
it is realized that it is greater than the combined rai!road 
mileage in the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Belgium 
before the beginning of the present world war. 
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RAILROADS CLEAN UP 


“There are no accumulations in Chicago of eastbound 
freight traffic; everything has been cleared up and the 
freight yards are in normal condition.” 

This announcement was made December 7 by A. M. 
Schoyer, vice-president of the Pennsylvania system and 
chairman of the Chicago sub-committee of the “operating 
committee,” with headquarters at Pittsburgh, which is in 
charge of the operation of all the railroads from Chicago 
and St. Louis to the Atlantic Coast. 

The new Chicago sub-committee has authority over the 
operation of all roads and the movement of all traffic from 
Chicago to the East, treating all lines as part of a single 
system. 

“Hereafter all preferential freight trains, such as dressed 
beef and perishable foodstuff, must be run at full tonnage 
and on continuous time,’ said Mr. Schoyer. “This will 
insure the use of locomotives to their full capacity, thus 
greatly increasing their present efficiency. The movement 
of full trainloads will result in lengthening somewhat the 
schedules of fast freight trains eastward, excepting of live 
stock. 

-“Because of the enormous tonnage moving through it 
and in order better to handle government supplies and 
dispose of accumulations which have occurred, until fur- 
their notice the Pittsburgh gateway will be closed to all 
through traffic from Chicago to the Atlantic Coast. The 
freight is being diverted to the gateways north and south 
of Pittsburgh. 

“All open-top freight cars in the territory east of Chi- 
cago have been pooled, This will greatly aid in the trans- 
portation of coal and coke, which are to have preferential 
movement for an indefinite time.” 


COMMISSION’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Burcaun. 

As the Interstate Commerce Commission sees the situa- 
tion, “the essential needs of the country have, to date, 
been cared for” by the railroads of the United States. It 
s0 told Congress, in its thirty-first annual report; sub- 
mitted December 7. Largely the report is a history of 


‘the year’s activities. No new recommendations as to legis- 


lation are made. 


The declaration that the needs of the country have been 
cared for is a part of the Commission’s recital of facts 
pertaining to its efforts last spring to bring about a better 
distribution of equipment. In that part of the report, 
among other things, the Commission said: 


“Since 1907 there were few times when the number of 
freight cars available did not exceed the number required 
for the transportation of the country’s commerce. It is 
true that, owing to the uneven distribution of cars over 
the various roads, there were occasional periods when the 
needs of one lccality or another were in excess of the 
cars immediately available, but throughout this period the 
toial number of freight cars available as a rule consider- 
ably exceeded the number required. As a result of this 
coudition there was slight incentive to acquire additional 
equipment, and on many lines the idle cars were allowed 
to deteriorate. 

These conditions continued for some time after war 
an in the summer of 1914, and while there was great 
gestion at the Atlantic ports during 1915, the number 
cars available in that year exceeded the demand. The 
iber of idle cars was, however, steadily declining, and 
the fall of 1916 car shortage had become acute. 
in response to many complaints from all parts of the 
» ntry, the Commission, upon its own motion, on Novem- 
4, 1916, entered upon a general investigation covering 
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all sections of the United States ‘concerning the supply, 
exchange, interchange and return of freight cars, and all 
rules, regulations and practices relating thereto,’ with a 
view of issuing such order or orders as the Commission 
might deem appropriate. A hearing was held at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

“During the progress of the investigation it was sug- 
gested to the carriers that prompt action be taken by their 
executives to relieve the deplorable conditions found to 
exist. In response to this suggestion, at a meeting of the 
American Railway Association on November 15, 1916, a 
committee called the ‘conference committee on car effi- 
ciency’ was created ‘to sit constantly in Washington, to 
deal with the car situation.’ 

“That committee took up its work in Washington and 
issued certain requests and directions to the carriers with 
a view to carrying out informal directions regarding the 
return of certain classes of equipment to the owning lines 
which had been. made at the Louisville hearing. It soon 
developed that the conference committee was not securing 
obedience to its directions. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, held on December 5, 1916, the 
work of the conference committee on car efficiency was 
delegated to, the carriers’ commission on car _ service. 
Within a short time it again appeared that the situation 
was not being dealt with in such a manner as to afford 
the relief to transportation conditions which was impera- 
tive. The Commission received from shippers many ap- 
peals for assistance, some asking that a formal order be 
entered, dealing particularly with the return of certain 
classes of cars, when made empty, to the owning lines. 

For the purpose of affording the carriers an opportunity 
to be heard on the question, they were directed to show 
cause, on December 28, 1916, why certain rules intended to 
effect a relocation and more efficient use of equipment 
should not be prescribed. A hearing was he!d before the 
whole Commission. 

“On January 18, 1917, a report and order were entered, 
Car Supply Investigation, 42 I. C. C., 657. In the course. 
of its opinion the Commission said, page 676: 


The Commission is of the opinion that prompt relief for ex- 
isting car supply conditions can be secured through executive 
action; that it is the duty of all the carriers at once to appoint 
a committee, as contemplated at the hearing, -vested with 
plenary power to secure a relocation of cars, and to co-operate 
with this Commission at Washington, in order that we may 
be fully advised as to the situation from day to day. If this 
is done and it is found that any modification of our order is 
necessary, before or after the effective date thereof, the facts 
thus brought to our attention will be considered with that end 
in view. Unless this is done within 10 days from the service of 
this order, the entry of an order prescribing car service rules for 
other classes of equipment will be considered. 


“Acting upon this suggestion the executives sent a third 
committee to Washington. A very brief conference dis- 
closed that this committee had not been vested with the 
plenary power which the Commission had suggested and 
which previous experience had shown to be essential. 

“Subsequently the Commission was advised that a spe- 
cial meeting of the American Railway Association had 
been held and that certain carriers had entered into a car 
service and penalty agreement on February 2, 1917, which 
it was anticipated other carriers would later sign. 

“This agreement provided, among other things, that ‘the 
subscribing company hereby agrees to the appointment of 
five members with plenary power to co-operate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.’ From time to time 
additional carriers signed the agreement. 

“It was found, however, that certain important railroads 
were not in accord with the principles upon which the car 
service rules were based and would not sign the agree- 
ment. Thus, none of the several carriers’ committees which 
we have mentioned was vested with full power by all car- 
riers to deal with the urgent transportation requirements 
of the country. 

“To secure greater co-operation from the railroads a 
conference with the carriers, called by the Commission, 
was held in Washington on April 5, 1917. 

“On April 11, 1917, a meeting of chief executive officers 
of the railways of the country, held at Washington, adopted 
the following resolution: 

That the railroads of the United States, acting through their 


chief executive officers here and now assembled, and stirred by 
a high sense of their opportunity to be of the greatest service 
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to their country in the present national crisis, do hereby pledge 
themselves, with the government of the United States, with 
the governments of the several states, and one with another, that 
during the present war they will co-ordinate their operations in 
a continental railway system, merging during such period all 
their merely individual and competitive activities in the effort 
to produce a maximum of national transportation efficiency. 
To this end they hereby agree to create an organization which 
shall have general authority to formulate in detail, and from 
time to time, a policy of operation of all or any af the railways, 
which policy, when and as announced by such temporary 
organization, shall be accepted and earnestly made effective by 
the several managements of the individual railroad companies 
here represented, 


“The resolution also provided that the whole problem 
of co-operation with the government should be committed 
to a special committee on national defense of .the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, consisting of some 25 members; 
that an executive committee of five should be selected 
from that special committee to sit in Washington in fre- 
quent or, if necessary, continuous session; and that the 
railways agreed to submit to the direction of the executive 
committee in all matters to which its authority extended 
as expressed in the resolution. It further provided that 
the chairman of the advisory commission of the Council 
of National Defense should be ex officio a member of the 
executive committee, and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be invited to designate one of its 
members to be also ex officio a member of the executive 
committee, This invitation was accepted; a member of the 
Commission was designated, and, as conditions have made 
it possible, has attended meetings of the executive com- 
mittee, This executive committee has remained in prac- 
tically continuous session at Washington. 

“The railroads’ commission on car service, heretofore 
mentioned, was attached to and made ‘subordinate to the 
executive committee. Through that agency efforts have 
been made to relieve the difficulties resulting from car 
shortage and congestion. It has co-operated with the vari- 
ous governmental agencies, and through those efforts sub- 
stantial increase in efficiency of available transportation 
facilities has been secured, and car shortage conditions in 
different localities have been improved by requiring rail- 
roads to haul thereto empty cars which were not so badly 
needed elsewhere. y 

“Without attempting to detail the activities on the part 
of the railways through this organization, it will suffice 
here to say that they have responded to and supported the 
executive committee, which in an earnest way has at- 
tempted to deal with the vexatious and troublesome ques- 
tions and to meet the unprecedented demands upon the 
railways. 

The Esch Car Service Act. 

“Pursuant to the recommendation regarding additional 
legislation on the subject of car service, mentioned above, 
there was approved, on May 29, 1917, what is known as the 
Esch car service act. This was enacted substantially in 
the form recommended by the Commission as an amend- 
ment to section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce. It 
defines the term ‘car service’ as including— 


the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange, and return 
of cars used in the transportation of property by any carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act— 


and makes it the duty ‘of every such carrier— 


to establish, observe, and enforcé just and reasonable rules, 
reguiatlons and practices with respect to car service. 

“In the enforcement of the act the Commission is given 
broad powers. Among these are the authority to require, 
by general or special orders, all or any of such carriers to 
file with the Commission, as part of their schedules show- 
ing rates, fares and charges for transportation, their rules 
and regulations with respect to car service; and the power 


Whenever the Commission shall be of opinion that necessity 
exists for immediate action * * * at once, if it so orders, 
without answer or other formal pleading by the interested car- 
rier or carriers, and with or without notice, hearing, or the 
making or filing of a report, * * * to suspend the opera- 
tion of any or all rules, regulations, or practices then estab- 
lished with respect to car service for such time as may be de- 
termined by the Commission, and also authority to make such 
just and reasonable directions with respect to car service dur- 
ing such time as in its opinion will best promote car service in 
the interest of the public and the commerce of the people. 


Bureau of Car Service. 


“The act authorizes the Commission to issue its direc- 
tions through such agents or agencies as it may designate 
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and appoint for that purpose. Under this provision and 
to act as the agency for the transmission of such directions 
the Commission on July 9, 1917, organized a division of 
car service which, under the reorganization of the Com- 
mission, has been changed to the bureau of car service. 

“The Commission has since that date undertaken io 
regulate car service throughout the United States through 
this bureau. Where occasion requires, orders or directions 
will issue under the car service act and directly to the 
carrier or carriers concerned. 

“Subject to this fundamental principle, the Commission 
is availing itself, and will continue to avail itself, of co- 
operative effort on the part of the carriers’ commission on 
car service. The latter has a large force of assistants 
under its control both in Washington and in the field. 
The present is peculiarly a time for the avoidance of un- 
necessary expense and duplication of work, and it has 
seemed to this Commission desirable to utilize to the full- 
est extent all means for insuring maximum efficiency in 
the handling of cars. 


“Complaints and communications regarding car service 
received by this Commission are being handled through 
the new bureau. In its announcement the Commission ex- 
pressed its expectation that shippers and receivers of 
freight would to the fullest extent aid in promoting car 
service by promptly loading and unloading carload ship- 
ments, by capacity loading where possible regardless of 
carload minima, by readily adapting themselves to such 
modifications in the handling of less-than-carload ship- 
ments as might be found necessary, and by hearty co- 
operation in the other methods which have been or may 
be devised to meet the transportation problems confront- 
ing the country. The Commission is advised that the car- 
riers have appointed local car service committees at some 
30 points throughout the country, and that the National 
Industrial Traffic League has appointed similar commit- 
tees of shippers at the same points, the aim being to 
secure harmony and co-operation between shippers and 
carriers. The Commission suggested that these committees 
should meet jointly where necessary to adjust local affairs; 
any irreconcilable difference which might arise to be re- 
ferred to the carriers’ commission on car service or to the 
bureau of car service for adjustment. 


“The work of the bureau is steadily growing in volume, 
and its organization is being built up as demands require. 

“On August 10, 1917, the Act to regulate commerce was 
further amended by the approval of the transportation 
priority act, and on the same day an act ‘To provide for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel, became a law. 


“Transportation conditions have been abnormal through- 
out the entire country during the past year. A condition 
of extreme congestion has obtained in the territory north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line, the workshop of the country, to which 
the raw materials of the South and West, together with 
the food products of those sections, naturally gravitate. 

“Even before our country was drawn into the war the 
railroads were handling an extraordinarily heavy trafiic, 
heavier by far than at any time in their previous history. 
This was greatly increased by the war, and as that began 
in the spring, when the fuel and crop movement is nor- 
mally light, transportation conditions during the past sum- 
mer have probably been better than if our war activity 
had been thrust upon the carriers during the height of 
the fall or winter traffic movement. 


“The adoption by the carriers of new rules regulating 
the distribution of cars as between themselves and the 
enactment of the Esch car service act have already beet 
mentioned. In this way equipment has been taken from 
sections where it was less needed to other sections, where 
military and commercial needs required more equipment 
than was available; and such stupendous movements as 
those of the cantonment construction material and the 
troop transfers have been made without seriously inter 
fering with the commercial business of the country. 


“While conditions have been extraordinary and while 
traffic has not always moved as carriers and shippers would 
have had it moved, the essential needs of the country have 
to date been cared for. Much was said during the past 
winter as to the danger of freezing and famine on accounl 
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of failure adequately to transport fuel and foods, but his- 
tory will record no such calamity. 

“Conditions have now reached the point where it has 
pecomne imperative under the power of the transportation 
priority act, approved on August 10, 1917, to effect priority 
in transportation for certain traffic necessary to fhe na- 
tional security and defense. The first step taken in this 
direction was to insure to the upper lake states an ade- 
quate supply of coal for the coming winter. More recently 
the use of open-top cars suitable for the transportation of 
coal and commodities necessary in the metal, sugar and 
fertilizer industries has been denied for the transportation 
of other commodities not essential in the nation’s present 
emergency. It is to be expected that similar and broader 
action of this sort will be necessary in the near future. 

“In the work of distributing empty cars to producing 
sections of the country, taking care of emergencies arising 
on particular lines or in particular sections, as, for example, 
in the movement of stock from drought territory in Texas 
and in connection with specific governmental requirements, 
the bureau of car service is working with the commission 
on car service, as before indicated. 

“The co-operation of the shippers and carriers is worthy 
of especial note. The volume of business being offered to 
the carriers for transportation materially exceeds the as- 
similating ability of the transportation instrumentalities. 
Owing to the demand upon car and locomotive building 
plants for equipment for use abroad, both by our own 
forces and by our allies, and to the unprecedented difficulty 
of securing labor and material, it is impossible at the 
present time for these plants to do much more than re- 
place the equipment worn out in service in the United 
States. It is apparent that the solution of the car service 
problem until such time as additional equipment and fa- 
cilities can be provided lies in securing the maximum use 
of those already existing. This Commission is co-operat- 
ing with the transportation priority director, the food ad- 
ministrator, and the fuel administrator, agencies appointed 
by the President to assist in carrying forward the conduct 
of the war. c 


“For the reasons stated in our previous annual reports 
the Commission renews its recommendations to the effect— 
“That appropriate provision be made for punishment of 
any attempt, by intimidation, threats, inducements, or 
otherwise, to influence the testimony of any witness be- 


_fore the Commission or to deter him from testifying; as 


also for punishment of misbehavior, disorderly conduct, 
or contumacy, in or about any proceeding before the Com- 
mission. 

“That the Congress fix a limit of three years within 
which a carrier subject to the Act to regulate commerce 
may bring action for recovery of any part of its charges, 
and amend section 16 of the act so as to provide that if 
the carrier begins such action after expiration of the two- 
year limit now prescribed in that section, or within 90 
days before such expiration, complaint against the carrier 
for the recovery of damages may be filed with the Commis- 
sion within 90 days after such action shall have been be- 
gun by the carrier, and not after. 


“That without abdication of any federal authority to 
finally control questions affecting interstate and foreign 
commerce, the Commission be expressly authorized to co- 
operate with state commissions in efforts to reconcile upon 
a single record the conflicts between the state and the in- 
terstate rates. 


“That the portion of section 20 of the act which accords 
the Commission right of access to the accounts, records 
and memoranda kept by carriers be amended so as to also 
accord right of access to the carriers’ correspondence files. 

“That there should be appropriate and adequate legis- 
lation upon the subject of control over railway capitaliza- 
tion. 

“That the use of steel cars in passenger-train service be 
required, and that the use in passenger trains of wooden 
cars between or in front of steel cars be prohibited. 

“That under the Panama Canal Act the Commission be 
empowered to permit, subject to further order of the Com- 
Mission, continued operation by a railway or under rail- 
way control of water lines or vessels where it will be in 
the ‘terest of the people and of convenience to the pub- 
lie, even though such operation may reduce competition 
on ihe route by water. 
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“That legislation requiring standardization of railroad 
operating rules be enacted. 

“That Congress consider the advisability of prohibiting 
by statute, under appropriate penalty, trespasses on the 
trains of interstate carriers and on the tracks of such 
carriers at places where there are two or more tracks, or 
within the limits of incorporated towns, or at places where 
the carrier by appropriate sign or warning gives notice 
that trespassing on its tracks is prohibited, providing that 
nothing therein is to be considered as making lawful any 
trespass which would be unlawful under state laws; and 
further consider the advisability of conferring concurrent 
jurisdiction upon federal and state courts for the enforce- 
ment of such statute.” 

During the year 651 formal complaints, a decrease of 
2038, were filed; 746 cases were decided and 106 were dis- 


Missed on stipulations, or on complainant’s request, mak- 


ing a total of 852, as against 806 the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the year 1,288 hearings were held and approximately 
210,133 pages of record were taken, as compared with 
1,485 hearings and 154,488 pages of testimony the preceding 
year. There were 196 suspension cases, a decrease of 27. 
Two hundred and twenty-three such cases were disposed 
of—an increase of 17. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Under the accounting system of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Postmaster-General Burleson is able in his annual 
report to announce an audited surplus for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, of $9,836,311.90. This is the largest 
in the history of the postal service. It is the fourth of 
its kind produced in the past five years. Added to sur- 
pluses of $3,800,000 for 1913, $3,500,000 for 1914, and 
$5,200,000 for 1916, it makes a total of $22,336,211.90. 

Notwithstanding this surplus, the postage rates went 
up on November 1, although Mr. Burleson does not be- 
lieve in raising revenue by means of increases in postage 
rates. On the subject of the increase of postal rates 
by the war revenue act the report says in part: “The 
language of the act clearly indicates that the increased 
rates on first-class mail and the tax on parcel post were 
imposed as a war tax and therefore only temporary, 
while the rates on second-class were to partially reim- 
burse the department for the enormous loss it suffers 
in the handling of this class of mail and is permanent 
legislation. The department does not favor the use of the 
postal system as a means of raising revenue except to 
meet the cost of the service, and so informed the com- 
mittees of Congress.” 

In the department’s synopsis of the report, it is de- 
clared that the reorganization of the railway mail service 
and the adjustment of rates on the “space” basis is now 
practically accomplished after a thorough investigation 
by the department as to unreasonable and uneconomic 
methods, and, although it has not been in operation suffi- 
cient time to work at its best, it is already bringing 
marked improvement to the service, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of train movements, due to the heavy de- 
mands on the railroads because of war conditions. , 

“The reforms that have been instituted in the railway 
mail service as well as in the methods of mail transporta- 
tion,” the report says, “have been for the betterment of 
the postal system, and in no instance have they resulted 
in a deterioration of the service.” 


On June 30, 1917, the length of lines on which railway 
postoffice service was in operation was 231,501.39 miles, 
with annual miles of service of 308,018,777, and the length 
of lines on which closed pouch service was in operation 
was 71,268.32 miles, and annual miles of service of 281,- 
499,859. Railway postoffice service was establised on 
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3,298.49 miles of railroads to supersede service previously 
provided by closed pouches forwarded upon express trains, 
and apartment-car service on 611.99 miles was superseded 
by full railway postoffice service. . 

The Postmaster-General in February, 1917, filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission his formal state- 
ment in the matter of the adoption of the space system 
of compensation to railroads for carrying the mails, show- 
ing the transportation required of all railroad common 
carriers and the service connected therewith in the car- 
riage of the mails, as required by act of Congress, con- 
stituting the comprehensive plan for the transportation 
of the mails, and representing that the total compensa- 
tion at the rates named in the act is excessive. 


To date 1,824 railroad mail routes have been stated 
on the space basis of payment at the maximum rates 
stipulated in the act, such restatements being effective 
on Nov. 1, 1916. This restatement embraced practically 
all routes having full railway postoffice and apartment-car 
service, with storage and closed-pouch service incident 
thereto. The remainder of the routes, 1,157, were con- 
tinued on the weight basis. 

It is further declared that although the rate of com- 
pensation on the space basis is higher than on the weight 
basis, the space basis of pay lends itself to such rational 
adjustment to the needs of the service that by the close 
of the fiscal year it was possible to eliminate duplication 
and other unnecessary transportation to the extent of 
approximately $7,000,000 a year. Through economy in 
space, the department says, it was-enabled to care for 
a large quantity of “blue tag’ mail, formerly sent by 
freight, and to handle postal supplies, which made a 
saving of $500,000 in freight charges. 

“The cost of the entire railroad transportation service 
under ‘the weight basis was at the annual rate of $62,- 
242,000,” says the report. “The cost of the same service 
under the space basis was at the annual rate of $65,- 
492,000, an increase of $3,250,000 over the weight rate. 
Under the space basis of pay, however, it was possible 
to increase or decrease the amount of transportation to 
be purchased to the actual needs of the service, with 
the result that at the close of June 30, 1917, the regular 
authorized service was at the annual rate of $58,518,478. 

“Thus the operation of the space basis is resulting in 
the direct saving of millions of dollars to the government 
by reducing the car-mile service required of the railroads, 
and has released to the roads a large amount of car equip- 
ment and car space on trains. The number of full 60-foot 
storage cars alone, which, through concentration and bet- 
ter loading of the mails, has been released to the railroads 
for meeting the present freight, baggage and express 
congestion would equip daily three trains of 10 cars each 
operating between Boston and Chicago. 

“In addition, 6,834 half-car miles of storage-car space 
and 5,805 fourth-car miles of storage space daily have 
been released to the railroads. 

“This reform has been accomplished, not through de- 
crease in the service to the public, but through more eco- 
nomical loading of the mails and the elimination of un- 
necessary dispatches made at such hours of the day and 
night when they would be of no. possible service to the 
public. 

“The substitution of fast freight for the transportation 
of certain periodicals was extended over the whole coun- 
try, the total shipment in this manner being, for the 
year, 4,367 carloads, weighing 127,298,781 pounds, at a 
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cost of $686,608.75. Had this matter been transpor ed 
in the regular mails the cost to the department wo:ld 
have been $1,391,912.17, indicating a saving of $705,293.42, 


“The large increase in the number of parcels handed 
during the year has demonstrated conclusively the wisdom 
of inaugurating this feature of the service and the ned 
for this method of transportation. The number of parc:ls 
handled during the year increased more than 25,000,(00, 
or 14 per cent, over that of last year, and the total weizht 
exceeded 2,000,000,000 pounds. This remarkable growth 
is evidence of the practicability and usefulness of ihe 
parcel post and indicates the extent to which it is appre- 
ciated by patrons of the postal service generally. 

“As the utility and expedition of the service have be- 
come better known, its’ adoption by large commercial 
enterprises, such as mail-order houses, department stores, 
manufacturing concerns and film ‘exchanges, has grown 
more general, its benefits have been greatly extended 
to the city householder and to the farmer, so that at 
the .present time a well-defined system is in operation 
by which producer and consumer are brought together 
to their mutual benefit. Thus the high cost of living, so 
keenly felt in the densely populated centers is, to some 
extent, ameliorated by direct dealing with the producer, 
thereby saving the profits of the middleman and securing 
at the same time fresh and wholesome commodities. Un- 
doubtedly the parcel post has become an important factor 
in tending to simplify the problem of supplying necessaries 
for the table to the average city resident. The ‘farm to 
table’ feature of the parcel post is receiving close atten- 
tion by the department, and the number of city residents 
securing farm products direct is increasing constantly. 

“The fact that this great volume of mail is being han- 
dled by the postal service without congestion or delay, 
and that the losses and breakage are practically - negli- 
gible, is due to the efficiency of the postal organization 
and to the extension of the government-owned automobile 
service in the larger cities, and the substitution of auto- 
mobiles for horse-drawn vehicles in other cities for use 
in the delivery and transportation of the mails. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has been asked 
by the Postmaster-General to increase the weight limit 
for parcel post from 50 pounds in first and second zones 
and 20 pounds in the third zone to 70 pounds, and in all 
other zones from 20 to 50 pounds. 

“There has been an increase of 8,900,342 in the number 
of insured parcels in the domestic parcel post, due, it 
is thought, to the adoption of a policy of indemnifying 
shippers for partial damage to insured mail. 

“There was during the year an increase of 1,582,872 
C. O. D. parcels, and 2,536 claims for loss or damage on 
account of registered mail, and 46,757 claims involving 
insured and C. O. D. mail were approved.” 

The Postmaster-General renews his recommendation that 
Congress seriously comsider the question of declaring a 
government monopoly over all utilities for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, and that steps be taken as soon as 
possible to make these utilities a part of the postal estab- 
lishment. The principle of government ownership and 
control of the telegraph and telephones, he says, is not 
only sound but practical and finds its greatest strength 
in the constitution. That these utilities should be miade 
a part of the postal establishment has been the opinion 
of practically all postmasters-general of the United St«tes, 
who have held that the welfare of the nation woul: be 
largely contributed to by the fullest utilization of ‘!.ese 
services by the people. This result, the report says. call 
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be accomplished only when they are made a part of the 
postal service and operated solely with a view to serving 
the public and not of making a profit. 

Hie argues that recent developments have made it all the 
more imperative that government ownership of the tele- 
graphs and telephones should no longer be delayed, and 
action by Congress in this matter is again urgently rec- 
ommended. 

The American Federation of Labor’ s efforts to turn the 
posial organization into a trade union caused Mr. Burleson 
to say: ; 

“An outside organization has during the past several 
years attempted to unionize government employes, includ- 
ing those in the postal service, and a large number of 
postal employes are now affiliated with it, and othezs 
soon will be, notwithstanding the fact that such affiliation 
is believed to be contrary to the act of Aug. 24, 1912. 
The advisabjlity of permitting government employes to 
affiliate with an outside organization and use the strike 
and boycott as a last resort to enforce its demands is 
seriously questioned by those interested in the public wel- 
fare. 

“Postal employes have become bold because of this 
affiliation and have within recent years threatened to 
strike, and in one case actually did so by tendering their 
resignations and abandoning the service in a body. In 
this case they were promptly indicted and prosecuted in 
the federal courts. While strikes in the postal service 
may be averted for the time being, yet they will inevitably 
come, and the public will then be brought face to face 
with a most serious situation—one which will be a menace 
to our government.” 


CARRIERS VIOLATE LAW 


The Traffic World Washington Biurcas. 
The Commission, in a notice to all carriers, December 
4, called attention to the fact that the Eikins law makes 


it a misdemeanor to charge rates not in effect. Then it 
calls attention to the fact that, notwithstanding the 
amended fifteenth section, carriers have been filing tariffs 
containing rates in compliance with orders of the Com- 
mission, including increased rates having no connection 
with the order. It suggests that this is a violation of the 
Elkins law, punishable by heavy penalty. 

The following is the notice to carriers put out by the 
Commission December 4: , 

“The amended fifteenth section of the act to regulate 
commerce provides that a carrier shall not file any in- 
creased rate, fare, or charge until approval thereof has 
been secured from the Commission. Since that amend- 
ment became effective carriers have in some instances 
filed tariffs containing rates issued in compliance with 
an order of the Commission and also including increased 
rates or charges not authorized by and having no connec- 
tion with the Commission’s order. If such a tariff were 
accepted by the Commission the terms of the amended 
fifteenth section would not have been complied with. 
If the tariff were rejected by the Commission the order 
of the Commission would not have been complied with. 

“Aside from the question of orderly procedure, impor- 
tant questions of law are involved when a carrier tenders 
for filing such a schedule. Section 10 of the act provides: 


That any common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
Act, or. whenever such common carrier is a corporation, any 
director or officer thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, 
agent, or person acting for or employed by ‘such corporation, 
who, sione or with any other corporation, company, person, 
or party, shall willfully do or cause to be done, or shall will- 
ingly suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing 
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in this Act prohibited or declared to be unlawful, or who shall 
aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit or fail to do any 
act, matter, or thing in this Act required to be done, or shall 
cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing 
so directed or required by this Act to be done not to be so 
done, or shall aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall 
be guilty of any infraction of this Act for which no penalty 
is otherwise provided, or who shall aid or abet therein, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States vithin the 
jurisdiction of which such offense was committed, be subject 
to a fine of not to exceed five thousard dollars for each of- 
fense: * #* 
“Section 6 of the act provides: 


* * * nor shall any carrier charge or demand or collect 
or receive a greater or less or different compensation for such 
transportation of passengers or property, or for any service in 
connection therewith, between the points named in such tariffs 
than the rates, fares and charges which are ices in the 
tariff filed and in effect at the time; * * 

“It may therefore be doubted if an increased rate or 
charge filed without approval of the Commission would 
be ‘in effect.’ If it would not, the old rate would still be 
in effect and any departure therefrom would be a viola- 
tion of section 6 and subject the offender to the penalty 
fixed therein for violation thereof. 

“The Elkins act provides: 


The willful failure upon the part of any carrier subject to 
said Acts to file and publish the tariffs or rates and charges 
as required by said Acts,. or strictly to observe such tariffs 
until changed according to Jaw, shall be a misdemeanor, 

“If an increased rate or charge filed without approval 
of the Commission does not lawfully change the previ- 
ously existing rate or charge, wilful failure on part of the 
carrier to observe the previously existing rate or charge 
‘until changed according to law’ would be a violation of 
the Elkins act. * 

“It is important that the provisions of the amended 
fifteenth section be strictly observed and complied with, 
and it is hoped that neither further admonition nor resort 


to more drastic action will be necessary in any instance.” 


FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A conjunction of Congress in session before the revived 
fifteen per cent case has been disposed of and unillumi- 
nating fifteenth section applications for permission to ad- 
vance rates, it is believed, will result in trouble for tariff 
agents. The flow .of applications is not very heavy now, 
but, even if it were, the amended fifteenth section and 
the rules of procedure thereunder, adopted by the Com- 
mission, it is pointed out, make no exception to the rule 
that there must be some justification for the advance 
prior to the filing of the tariff. 

Many applications are not much, if anything, more 
than a mere statement of the fact that the applicant has 
a desire to advance the indicated rates. That, it may 
be suggested, is no reason why the fifteenth section board 
should recommend to Division No. 2 of the Commission, 
composed of Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley, 
the issuance of a permit to file the tariffs. 

At least one application has been denied and the rea- 
son for the denial, as set forth in it, is that there was 
“absolutely no attempt at justification.” The application 
was a mere statement of desire. The agent told the 
fifteenth section board nothing. 

An application that may be used as an example is No. 
2008, filed by F. A. Leland. An abstract, placed on the 
public files, says it proposes to increase from 23.5 to 25 
cents rates on petroleum and products from Bossier 
City and Shreveport, La., to Wood River and Alton, IIL, 
and non-application of the rates via the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. The abstract is more illuminating than the ap- 
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plication itself, because it shows the points of origin and 
destination. The application gives tariff references, but, 
unless the tariffs are examined, the points of origin and 
destination can only be suspected. 

The reason given for the increase is that the Illinois 
Terminal Railroad has increased the local rate from East 
St. Louis from 1.5 to 3 cents and that the through rates 
are combinations on East St. Louis. The statement of 
the two facts may be a justification to those intimately 
acquainted with the intricacies of all oil tariffs. If the 
members of the fifteenth section board are such experts 
on the details of petroleum tariffs the fact is not generally 
known. It is believed there are also some shippers of 
petroleum and its products who are not intimately in 
touch with the tariff situation and therefore that the ap- 
plication is not the kind of fllumination the Commission 
intended should be given when applications are filed. 

Congress was “warm under the collar’ last summer on 
account of the general advances in rates and the amended 
fifteenth section was enacted, many members of both 
branches said, to prevent any further 4dvances during the 
war. The cumbersome amendment to the fifteenth sec- 
tion was intended as a notice to both the Commission 
and the railroads that there should be no more advances 
unless and until after a prayerful consideration of every 
proposal. 

The shippers of oil, in particular, have made protests 
against all advances. It is argued, therefore, that even 
if there is the most conclusive reason for the advance 
proposed in the Leland application, it was not politic for 
the proposal to be made without being accompanied by 
a statement of the justifying facts. 


Several tariff agents have acted on the assumption that 
they would be in line with the spirit of the rules if they 
made personal ex parte statements to the members of 
the fifteenth section board. Such statements, if accepted, 
are not available for the three commissioners, even if, 
when the statements are made to a particular member 
of the fifteenth section board, he is able to remember 
them all and does not forget to tell his colleagues. A 
written record of the justification offered by the agent 
or the carrier is supposed to go to the commissioners 
and to be available for the shippers interested. Such 
verbal statements are not available, and even if the mem- 
bers of the fifteenth section board were able to remember 
everything that was said, they might not have the time 
to reduce it to writing. The members of the board, if 
they recommended the issuance.of a permit, would have 
nothing to tell the commissioners other than their rec- 
ollections of conversations. 


The probability is that such applications will be dis- 
posed of by recommendations that they be denied because 
the record would not show any reason for the grant of 
a permit. Denials would make it necessary for the agents 
to go through the whole routine again, but it is believed 
that will be the only way to convince some of them that 
they must make a case before the fifteenth section board 
that will stand up and prevent duplication in the form of 
investigation and suspension proceedings. 

Another thought on the subject is that the members of 
the fifteenth section board could not help feeling other 
than ill treated if, after they had recommended the issu- 
ance of a permit, facts were brought forward by the ship- 
pers tending to show that the advance, if allowed, would 
result in patent discrimination. Discrimination is reason 
for a suspension and therefore one of the things not to 
be overlooked in attempts to show a prima facie reason 
for a permit to file tariffs. 
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WAR TRANSPORTATION TAX 


The Trafic World Washington Bi reay. 

The internal revenue commissioner is expected soon 
to rule that oil pipe line companies, transporting oii for 
themselves, must pay the war revenue tax of three per 
cent on their published rates and that, whenever they 
transport oil by tank motors, as many refiners do, they 
will also have to pay the three per cent tax on the sums 
they would collect were they to perform the service for 
others. The last-mentioned tax is payable on transporta- 
tion by mechanical competitors of the ordinary common 
carrier cars and engines and was designed to place a 
tax upon those, chiefly in California and in New Jersey 
who ship by means of motor trucks. 

The internal revenue people have also been considering 
the tap line. The point in issue is as to whether a con- 
mon carrier tap line must pay the three per cent tax 
on logs transported by it from the woods to the mill 
of the proprietary company. At first blush the internal 
revenue people were inclined to hold that they must. A 
North Carolina tap line, which is a common Carrier of 
the product from the mill, represented in the arguments 
before the treasury officials by M. M. Ashbaugh, assistant 
secretary of the Short Line Railroad Association of the 
South, contended that it is not a common carrier as to 
the logs hauled to the mill. Therefore it should not pay 
the tax. It does not hold itself out to be a common car 
rier. It serves no one other than the proprietary mill. 

When the treasury officials learned that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, time and again, had refused to 
extend the lumber rate back into the woods, or to rec 
ognize a milling-in-transit arrangement, they were not 
so sure that they were right in thinking they should rule 
that the tax attaches to such transportation. 

It is probable that, as an incident to the ruling, the 
revenue officials will define a carrier, for the purposes 
of the revenue law. That need not necessarily follow 
the Commission’s determination to have the transporte 
tion begin at the mill instead of in the woods. It is be 
lieved, however, that if the revenue officials decide that 
the transportation begins in the woods, for tap lines that 
refuse to haul for any other than the proprietary will, 4 
test case will be made up. In such an event the decisio 
of the Commission that the transportation does not begil 
until after the logs have gone through the mill and have 
come out as lumber, will be brought to the attention of 
the courts. If they are not impressed by the point, the 
lumber interests will probably make representations t0 
Congress. They were strong enough to have themselves 
exempted from the terms of the commodities clause. They 
might be strong enough to either change the act to reg 
ulate commerce so as to have the rate apply from the 
woods, or to change the revenue law so the tax Wil 
attach only to that part of the carriage from the mill 
outward. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


-Order of the Commission of April 24, 1917, as subse 
quently modified in Case 8793, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn. et al. vs. A. & W. et al., has been vacated in so fat 
as it required the St. L.-S. F. to join in a rate not to exceed 
65 cents on cedar shingles, C. L., from points in Orego 
Washington and B. C. to St. Louis, Mo. 

The Commission has set aside its order of February 24, 

1916, in Case 5688, Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse 
vs. L. & N. et al. Proceeding discontinued. 
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®  ritory, as announcement has been made by the carriers 
in these territories to the effect it was not their intention 
a Legal Department to sign bills of lading on empty cars. 
for Cunbutetiie “Rule 29 of the Official Classification provides private 
tank cars will be moved empty without charge at the 
per CHARLES CONRADIS : ‘ : 
thie Quneead Comat. Che Gealie Qietdes Sseen time movement is made between stations or junction 
thar — points on the lines of the carriers whose tariffs are gov- 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law erned by this classification. We do not consider that 
sums of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special * . a 
> for ee ee ee ae ee paswere the carriers are under any obligations under classification 
orta- plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, or other tariffs to issue a uniform bill of lading; as it 
wid \ cetauenees Building, Washington, D. C. has been the practice for years not to issue same, I can- 
ot gw not see my way clear at this time to meet your request 
rey Failure to Certify Regarding Containers. and issue instructions to our local agents, such as you 
Wisconsin.—Question: A shipment was made in cor- Propose.” 
oring rugated containers, all classification rules complied with, Answer: At common law no receipt, bill of lading or 
pie only that stamp containing the following wording: “The Writing of any kind is required to subject the carrier to 
on fiber boxes used for this shipment conform to the specifi- the duties and responsibilities of an insurer of the goods. 
mill cations set forth in the boxmaker’s certificate thereon, AS soon as they are delivered to him for present carriage 
exe and all other requirements of rule 2-B of the Official Clas- and nothing necessary to their being forwarded remains 
— sification; rule 9 of the Southern Classification; rule 42 to be done by the owner, the law imposes upon the carrier 
er of of the Western Classification,” was omitted from the bills all the risk of their safe custody as well as the duty 
nents of lading, whereupon the carriers collected a 20 per cent to carry as directed. But now by statutory law—the 
stant higher freight rate. Is there any possibility of recovering Carmack amendment and the Pomerene act—a carrier 
f the the excess freight charges collected on account of the is required to issue a bill of lading in interstate ship- 
as to omission of this stamp from the bills of lading? ments, and it would be unjustly discriminatory to refuse 
t pay Answer: Rule 42, section 1, paragraph b, Western Clas- to issue the same. However, a bill of lading is issued 
1 Car sification No. 54, in part provides that when the require- Only when property is received for transportation, and 
mill. ments and specifications of rule 42 are not fully complied is intended as evidence of the acknowledgment by the 
rstate with, the freight rates on articles in fiberboard, pulpboard carrier of delivery and acceptance of the goods, and the 
ed to | or double-faced corrugated strawboard boxes, with or with- condition under which the same are to be transported. 
) ree. (out wooden frames, or in iron-bound or wire-bound fiberboard The published rules of the carriers regarding the issuance 
2 not boxes, shall be increased 20 per cent, with a minimum’ of a bill of lading must govern, and these rules, as pub- 
d rule increase of two cents per hundred pounds above rates lished in the carriers’ classifications, contemplate that 
applicable on such articles in boxes that do comply with a Dill of lading is to be issued only when property is 
x the jg the requirements and specifications of rule 42, section 9, received for transportation at the rates provided for 
"poses paragraph a, provides in substance that such containers therein, or in the carriers’ individual tariffs. Under rule 
follow (q Must bear certificate of the boxmaker, showing that the 29, Official Classification 44, it is provided that private 
porta: { boxes do so conform with rule 42, and paragraph c of tank cars will be moved empty without charge, and in 
is be said section also provides that the shipper must certify Such instance the essential consideration for the issuance 
e that on shipping orders and bills of lading that the boxes used of a bill of lading being lacking, that is the freight charges, 
s that | do conform to the specifications’ set forth in the box- it would not appear unreasonable for the carriers to re- 
mill, 2 {Maker's certificate thereon, and all requirements of rule 42. ‘ fuse to execute a bill of lading covering the return move- 
scision If, therefore, the corrugated containers referred to in ment of empty tank cars. It would seem, though, that 
begi the above question are subject to the requirements of in the movement of new cars or newly acquired cars, 
i have @ Tle 42, and if the shipper failed to certify on the bills which move empty to home or loading point by order 
ion of | Of lading that the shipments did conform to the specifi- of the owner, that a tariff rate is charged, and in such 
at, the Cation set forth in the boxmaker’s certificate, then the instances it would be proper for the shipper to demand 
ons to @ Carriers would be justified to assess 20 per cent increase a Dill of lading to cover the same. 
selves in the regular published freight rates on the articles ” * * 
. They shipped, even though a boxmaker’s certificate was printed Contracts Limiting Liability. 
to reg jm OF Stamped on the box. This requirement is not neces- Ohio.—Question: A concern in making express ship- 
ym the sarily an unreasonable one, and, being published in the ments declares the value thereof at 50 per cent of the 
ix will dierent classifications of the carriers, and filed with the invoice price in order that they may keep down the total 
1e mill @ Interstate Commerce Commission, it becomes the -pub- of their express charges, and on claims that may be made, 
lished regulation of the carriers upon which they cannot same are based om the value declared, i. e., 50 per cent 
deviate without specific order or permission from the of the invoice price. I have questioned the legality of 
Commission, this practice, as I claim that it is in violation of the 
; ’ Xs Ms Cummins amendment as amended, also of section 10 of 
subse Bills of Lading to Cover Empty Tank Cars. the i ¢. °C. net: 
ermen § Louisiana.—Question: Will you kindly furnish an ex- A similar question arises on freight shipments. This 
. $0 fal Bpression as to the legality of the position taken by the concern in making claims for lost shipments bases same 
exceed Bi carrie; in the following letter: on 50 per cent of the invoice value; that is, they make 
Oregol, “It is a faet that this road has issued instructions not their claims for only one-half of what the price thereof 
i fo execute bills of lading to cover the return movement is to the customer. It is my opinion that they have 
lary + Hof empty tank cars; however, our action in this regard is, no right to limit the carrier’s liability in this manner, 
use CO Bas | understand, no different than the practice of all other even though it is to the advantage of the carrier. It is 


lines in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line ter- my opinion that in view of the act prohibiting the carrier 
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limiting its liability that a shipper has no legal right to 
take it upon himself to do so. 

Answer: The last Cummins amendment does not re- 
quire the shipper to state the actual value, but specifically 
permits him to declare less than the actual value without 
violating section 10 of the act, whenever the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has expressly authorized or re- 
quired the carrier to establish and maintain rates depend- 
ent upon the value declared in writing by the shippers or 
agreed upon in writing as the released value of the prop- 
erty, in which case such declaration or agreement shall 
have no other effect than to limit liability and recovery 
to an amount not exceeding the value so declared or 
released. 

Under this second Cummins amendment, approved Aug. 
9, 1916, the Interstate Commerce Commission “In the 
Matter of Express Rates, Practices, Accounts and Reve- 
nues,” 43 I. C. C., 510 (see Traffic World of April 21, 1917, 
page 860), issued an order authorizing the maintenance 
of express rates dependent upon the value declared in 
writing by the shipper or agreed upon in writing as the 
released value of the property, and the express companies 
have since that time been filing and posting rates de- 
pendent upon the declared or released value of the prop- 
erty excepting ordinary liable stock.. The Commission 
has also from time to time been allowing the carriers 
to file released rates on various kinds of freight, de- 
pendent upon the declared or released value of the prop- 
erty, and in such instances where the Commission has 
expressly permitted the same, the shipper and the carrier 
may on that particular kind of freight agree to a valuation 
less than the actual value without violating section 10 
of the act. 

Freezing Goods Delayed in Transit. 


Minnesota.—Question: What is the liability of the car- 
rier in the following case: A car of onion sets (perishable 
freight) was shipped from a certain point in Oregon to 
- Minneapolis, Minn., on Nov. 3, 1916, under “option No. 1,” 
protection from frost, freezing or overheating assumed 
by shipper. The schedule on this class of freight is 
about 8 days. The car in question arrived at destination 
on November 19, 16 days after it was shipped, and was 
set at our warehouse 4 days later, requiring in all 29 
days for the entire movement, or more than twice as 
long as should have been taken» When received at our 
warehouse the onion sets were found to have been badly 
damaged. The car had encountered severe weather con- 
ditions en route. The sets had been frozen, thawed and 
frozen several times, and as a result a large part of them 
had decayed and were worthless. 


We had taken the stand that if the car had been han-— 


dled on schedule time, the deterioration would not have 
so far progressed as to make it impossible to save the 
onions by the proper process of curing, but on account 
of being confined to the sacks for three weeks, a large 
part of the contents of the car was beyond redemption. 
While it is true that the car was receipted for subject 
to the conditions of option No. 1, still the conditions of 
this option would be ridiculous were the carrier permitted 
to set it out at every opportunity and render anything but 
reasonable service. ; 
Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission held, in 
the case of “Protection of Potato Shipments in Winter,” 
29 I. C. C., 504 (see Traffic World of March 14, 1914, page 
504), that a carrier may publish a tariff containing an 
alternative provision, allowing the shipper, at a lower 


rate, to furnish protection for himself upon releasing the 
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carrier from liability, to assume the liability himself, ex- 
cept that the carrier is to remain liable for any loss or 
damage resulting from its own negligence. The law re. 
quires the carrier to exercise reasonable and ordirary 
diligence to transport and deliver the goods to their es. 
tination, and, while mere delay does not create a liability 
on the part of the carrier to respond in damages, yt if 
the delay is unreasonable, and the proximate Cause of 
the loss, cr contribute to the same, and not the inherent 
nature of the gcods, the carrier would be liable. On the 
facts above submitted the burden is on the carrier of 
proving that the delay did not coniribute to the loss, or 
that it was a result of causes beyond the control of the 
carrier. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Rehate: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., Sec. Dept.) Shipping act 
Sept. 7, 1916, with reference to rebate of carriers by 
water, does not apply to an agreement made and goods 
shipped before the act went into effect; the word “shall,” 
in the expression “no common carrier by water shall,” etc., 
indicating the simple future tense.—Huttlinger et al. vs. 
Royal Dutch West India Mail, 167 N. Y. Supp. 158. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


—_—__— 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Penalty: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Under revisal 1908, prescribing a 
penalty for a carrier’s failure to transport goods within 
a reasonable time, where the goods are transported over 
two railroads under a single contract of carriage, it is 
proper that both railroads should be made parties to 
an action for the penalty.—Sellars Hosiery Mills vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al., 93 S. E. Rep. 952. 

Under revisal 1908, imposing a penalty on any railroad 
company for omission or neglect to transport goods 
within a reasonable time, and providing that in ail ac 
tions brought thereunder the burden of proof shall be 
upon the transportation company to show where the delay 
occurred, the presumption of liability lies against each 
carrier in whose possession the goods are shown to have 
been in the course of transportation, and the burden of 
proof is upen each to rebut such presumption of negli- 
gence as to itself.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 





Evidence: 
(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) In al 
action against a receiver of a railroad for damages t0 
cattle from negligent handling and failure to transport 
expeditiously, proof of delay in transportation, causing the 
cattle to reach destination on a declining market, was 
properly admitted; the testimony being pertinent to the 
issues involved.—Baker vs. East, 197 S. W. Rep. 1123. 





SHIPPING DECISIONS 
Limited Liability: 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., New York.) The respondents may 8? 
raise affirmative issues as to t:y the issues between each 
other in a liability limitation, which would otherwise 20 
raise the question of negligence——The Adah, 245 Fed. 
Rep. 378. 

Negligent Loading: 
(Dis. Ct., E. D., N. Y.) The capsizing of a lighter and 
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loss of her cargo held due to the negligence of the 
contracting stevedore in failing to properly trim the cargo. 
—The Adah, 245 Fed. Rep. 378. 

Seaworthiness: 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., N. Y.) A deck scow, which sinks while 
peing loaded by reason of ordinary leading through open 
seams, although she is listed, so that one rail is even 
with the water, is unseaworthy, and may be liable for 
the cargo lost.—The Adah, 245 Fed. Rep. 378. 

The capsizing of a deck scow, just after the completion 
of her loading from a steamship, held, on the evidence, 
not due to leaky condition or unseaworthiness in any 
other respect for which the owner was liable.—Id. 


AFFIDAVIT BY CLAIMANT 


In dealing with railroad claim agents,.W. H. Chandler, 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, has found that many 
of them will ignore the second Cummins amendment. 
Therefore, Boston claimants, especially for loss and dam- 
age on goods that have increased in value between the 
time of purchase and time of shipment, have found that 
an affidavit from the claimant, whether shipper or con- 
signee, tends to bring the claim agent to an appreciation of 
the fact that, as the shippers view the second Cummins 
amendment, Congress desired to restore almost, if not 
completely, the old common law rule that the carrier is 
responsible for the replacement value of the goods. 


Following is the Boston form of affivadit made by the 
shipper in making a claim when the value of the mer- 
chandise at the time of shipment was greater than the 
invoice value, as often is the fact in cases of sales for 
future shipment: 


The price at which these goods are invoiced to the carrier 
represents the market value of the shipment on the day offered 
for. transportation and not the price at which the goods were 
sold to the consignee (the sale having been made some time 
previous to shipment, the value of the goods having in the 
meantime increased). 

Under Section 20 of the Act to regulate commerce as amended 
and under Section 3 of the bill of lading the carrier may not 
limit its liability to less than the value at time of shipment. 
The original invoice or certified copy is attached merely as 
information to the carrier. If satisfactory evidence of increase 
in value after sale cannot be ascertained by the carrier, the 
undersigned will furnish it upon request. 


This is the form of affidavit used by the consignee in 
making claims against carriers in cases where the mar- 
ket value at time of shipment is greater than the invoice 
price from the shipper as the result of an increase in 
value during the period elapsing between the making of 
the contract for purchase and date of shipment: 


The price at which these goods are invoiced to the carrier is 
the market price at shipping point on day of shipment. The 
original invoice, or copy thereof, which is also attached, repre- 
sents the value at the time the merchandise was purchased 
for future shipment. 

Section 20 of the amended Act to regulate commerce prohibits 
the carrier from limiting its liability for loss or damage caused 
by its negligence and holds that ; 

Any such common carrier receiving property for transporta- 
tion shall be liable to the lawful holder of the bill of lading for 
the full actual loss, damage or injury to such property caused 
by it or by any common carrier to which such property may be 
delivered or over whose line or lines such property may pass, 
notwithstanding any limitation of liability or limitation of the 
amount of recovery or representation of agreement as to value 
in any such receipt or bill of lading or in any contract, rule, 
regulation or in any tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” ‘ 

The above property for which claim is made was purchased 
prior to the date of shipment and at time of shipment the 
value was as shown above. 


The Commission will take additional testimony in case 
9294, Portland Traffic & Transportation Association vs. 
Southern Pacific, and in consolidated cases, with the view 
of learning circumstances and conditions as they exist 
at present under reductions in certain Oalifornia rates. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he 1 answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to u«wwer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No C. sees will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 


. 


where 
Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


c 
Lowest Combination Lawful Rate. 

Q.—In October, 1912, there was a shipment of cedar 
poles made from Kelliher, Minn., to Mission, Tex., there 
being no through rate in effect and bill of lading carried 
no rate, but carried the following routing: Peoria, C. 
P. & St. L., I. M. & S. H. & T. C. and St. L. BL. & M. 
On arrival at destination charges were assessed on basis 
of St. Louis combinaton. Claim is now being presented 
on basis of St. Louis-Sinton combination. It is my con- 
tention that the Sinton combination cannot be used, for 
the simple fact that there was a through rate in effect 
from St. Louis to Mission and that in the face of the 
through rate the combination of locals cannot be used. 

A.—In the absence of a joint through rate from Kel- 
liher, Minn., to Mission, Tex., the lowest combination of 
the separately established rates over the route of move- 
ment is the lawful charge. If the rate from Kelliher to 
St. Louis plus the rate from St. Louis to Sinton plus the 
rate from Sinton to Mission~results in a lower combina- 
tion rate than is obtained by combining the rate from 
Kelliher to St. Louis with the joint through rate from 
St. Louis to Mission, then the former, or St. Louis-Sinton 
combination, lawfully applies, provided the shipment moved 
over that route. ‘ 

Open and Prepay Stations. 

Q.—We have recently had less-carload shipments for 

points which are listed in F. A. Leland’s Official list of 


“open and prepay stations, No. 18, I. C. C. No. 1189, as 


open stations, and we accordingly attempted to forward 
these shipments collect. In one particular instance where 
this tariff names an open station, the tariff governing 
the rate to this point showed same to be a prepay sta- 
tion, and the carrier refused to forward same on a collect 
basis. In another instance where Leland’s tariff named 
a station as an open station, the carrier referred us to a 
freight department restriction governing the acceptance 
and transportation of freight, which stated that same was 
a prepay non-agency station, and refused to allow the 
shipment to go forward on a collect basis. 

As we have considerable trouble owing to these con- 


_tradictory statements, will you please advise us whether 


F. A. Leland’s official list of open and prepay stations 
No. 18 governs, or whether carrier’s freight department 
circular and tariff governs? 

A.—A carrier may, if it chooses to do so, require pre- 
payment of freight charges on all of its traffic. We would 
say that neither Leland’s official list of open and prepay 
stations or carriers’ freight department circulars govern 
if the information contained in those publications is con- 
trary to the fact. That is to say, that if in fact no agent 
is employed and in charge at station A, it follows that 
shipments to that station must be prepaid whether that 
station is shown as an open or prepay station in the sta- 
tion list. The character of a station is sometimes changed 
upon very short notice and often by order of some state 
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commission, and manifestly the public notice given of 
such change in the station list cannot be given upon the 
same day that the physical change takes place. There 
should, however, be no conflict between the carrier’s 
tariff and Leland’s official list, as the result of such con- 
flicts confuse shippers and raise controversies. 

Route and Rate Inserted in Bill of Lading Conflict 

Q.—On April 9, the A. B. Company of Detroit, Mich., 
shipped two cars of coke to the C. D. Company at Misha- 
waka, Ind On the B/L rate is inserted of $1.30 per ton. 
Shipment was made from Detroit via Wabash R. R. and 
routed Wabash care of N. J. I. & I. R. R. at Pine, Ind. 
Rate of $1.30 per ton does not apply via this route. Ship- 
ment did not move as routed, but traveled via Wabash 
R. R. to North Liberty, Ind., thence via New York Cen- 
tral to Mishawaka, Ind. Neither does rate apply via 
route which shipment moved. 
' Original B/L bears a stamp which reads: 

“Receipt for Freight Only. 
Ferdinand Street Station. 
April 9, 1917. 
Detroit, Mich. 
MD EG Mlicks cntebenencus tees Agent.” 


Consignors advise: “We were not advised of any ad- 
vance in freight rate by the railroad company on account 
of cars being routed Wabash, care of N. J. I. & I. R. R. 
at Pine, Ind.” Carriers collected charges on these two 
cars at rate of $2.05 per ton? Please advise if the carriers 
are liable to us for overcharge of 75c per ton. Rate of 
$1.30 per ton is named in New York Central Tariff I. C. C. 
L. S. No. C-47. 


A.—-In Conference Ruling 474 (c), Bulletin No. 7, the 
Commission held that when the rate and route are both 
given by shipper in the shipping instructions and the rate 
given does not apply via the route designated it is the 
duty of carrier’s agent to ascertain from shipper whether 
the rate or the route given in shipping instructions shall 
govern the routing, and that the carrier will be held 
responsible for any damages which may result from the 
failure of its agent to follow this course. As the rate 
inserted in the bill of lading did not apply via either the 
route designated by shipper or the route over which the 
carrier forwarded shipment, apparently you were not 
damaged by the failure of the carrier’s agent to follow 
the course indicated above. The rate of $1.30 per ton 
published in New York Central R. R. I. C. C. L. S. No. 
C-47 is not applicable from Detroit via the Wabash R. R. 
as an initial carrier. The shipper is presumed under 
the law to know the rate, and if he desired to forward 
the shipment via the cheaper route he should have used 
the New York Central, instead of the Wabash, as the 
forwarding carrier from Detroit. In this connection see 
the case of McLean Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al., 
22 I. C. C., 349. 


PROVISIONS IN PEDDLER CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A finding that rates on fresh meats, packing-house 
products and other provisions from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to 
points east of Chicago in peddler cars are unreasonable 
has been recommended by Examiner Pattison in a tenta- 
tive report on No. 9715, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., vs. 
C., M. & St. P. et al. The recommendation is that the 
“rates be condemned as unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the combination on the Mississippi. 
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The rates recommended for condemnation were pub- 
lished by the Michigan Central. At first the Mississippi 
River combination was collected on the peddler car busi- 
ness, but later the higher Chicago combination was ;s- 
sessed, and the complainant questioned the propricty 
thereof. The railroads, at the hearing, expressed a willing- 
ness to amend their tariffs. 


RATES ON PEANUTS 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 
In a tentative report on No. 9605, Houston Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al., Examiner 
J. Edgar Smith recommends that the Commission find 
that rates on peanuts from the Orient, shelled, in bags, 
from Seattle and San Francisco to Houston, are unduly 
prejudicial and unreasonable as compared with peanut 
products. The examiner is not satisfied that there shall 
be a finding that, if made, would allow the railroads to 
raise the rates on the shelled nuts or reduce those on the 
products. He recommends a scale of what he thinks 
would be _a reasonable rate, namely, 75 cents, which is the 
rate on products. 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
The mounting cost of operations is shown in the August 
compilation of the results accomplished by sixty-one tele- 
phone companies having operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000 a year. The report was given out by the Com- 
mission November 30. It shows that the num- 
ber of telephone company stations increased from 
6,904,870 in August, 1916, to 7,586,962 in August, 1917. The 
operating revenues increased from $23,814,160 to $26,809,- 
961 or 12.6 per cent; expenses from $15,991,147 to $19,116, 
224, or 19.5 per cent; net operating revenue fell from 
$7,823,014 to $7,693,737, or 1.7 per cent. The operating in- 
come fell from $6,424,889 to $5,671,094, or 11.7 per cent. 
For the eight months ending with August the revenue in- 
creased from $183,578,349 to $209,477,291, or 14.1 per cent; 
expenses rose from $120,599,077 to $142,671,962, or 18.3 per 
cent; net increased from $62,979,272 to $66,805,329, or 6.1 
per cent. The operating income advanced from $51,933, 
798 to $52,484,423, or 10.6 per cent. 


A compilation of the results of operations of the prin- 
cipal telephone companies in July shows the number of 
company stations increased from 6,860,458 in July, 1916, to 
7,576,963 in July, 1917. The operating revenues increased 
from $23,487,943 to $26,504,636. Expenses increased from 
$15,726,695 to $18,836,771, causing a fall in the net operat- 
ing revenue from $7,741,248 to $7,667,865. Taxes assignable 
to operations increased from $1,253,310 to $1,845,351, caus- 
ing a fall in operating income from $6,358,820 to $5,690,170, 
or a percentage decrease of 10.5. The increase in the 
operating revenues was $12.9 per cent, in expense 19.8 per 
cent, and a loss in the operating revenue of .9 per cent. 


For the seven months ending ‘with July the operating 
revenues increased from $159,764,188 to $182,667,331, or 
14.3 per cent; expenses rose from $104,607,930 te $123,- 
555,738, or 18.1 per cent, and net increased from $55,156,258 
to $59,111,593, or 7.2 per cent. While the taxes increased 
from $8,643,508 to $11,402,859, or 31.9 per cent, the operat: 
ing income exceeded that of the seven months of the pre 
ceding year by 2.9 per cent, having risen from $45,508,910 
to $46,813,329. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Traffic Lesson No. XXV 


Rates in Western Territory (Continued)—Twenty-fifth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons 
Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvnia, 
and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


In the preceding lesson the intrastate rate adjustments 
in Western Trunk Line territory, and the Missouri River 
interstate rate structure were described. Another rate 
adjustment in western territory concerns the interstate 
rates between interior points in Iowa and Missouri and 
points east of the Missouri River. 


lowa and Missouri Interstate Rates. 


Rates between Minnesota and Wisconsin points and in- 
terior points in Iowa and Missouri are influenced very 
largely by the rates to and from the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi river crossings, and to some extent also by the 
commercial competition between Chicago and St. Paul. 
As in the case of Missouri River rates, they are quoted 
between rate groups. Missouri and Iowa are divided into 
eleven groups or territories—Moberly, Mexico, Manning, 
Jefferson City, Maquoketa, Des Moines, Centerville, Cedar 
Rapids, Sheldon, Mason City and Fort Dodge. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, for purposes of quoting these rates, are 
divided into five main groups—St. Paul, Winona, New 
Ulm, Duluth and Eau Claire; and a portion of Wisconsin 
receives the rates of the Chicago territory. The bounda- 
ries of these groups are accurately defined in the tariffs 
of the carriers. 


The rates between these Iowa-Missouri and Minnesota- 
Wisconsin groups are adjusted in accordance with numer- 
ous varying differentials which cannot, for lack of space, 
be stated in full. Some of the rates of the St. Paul group, 
for example, are on the St. Paul-Chicago basis, some on 
the St. Paul-St. Louis basis, and still others are adjusted 
with reference to the rates between St. Paul and Omaha, 
Kansas City, or Sioux City. ; 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has recently an- 
nounced that the rates between Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Minnesota points are not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial to Des Moines, except as to stations on the Rock 
Island 50 miles or less north of the Iowa state line. For 
these stations it prescribed maximum rates, and in the 
case of rates between Des Moines and points in the Da- 
kotas it changed the differentials that will, in the future, 
be maintained (Des Moines Rate case, 42 I. C. C., 65-75, 
The Traffic World, Dec. 16, 1916, p. 1245). 

In general, the rates between Iowa-Missouri and Min- 
hesota-Wisconsin are fixed with reference to Missouri 
River rates for groups located in the western part of Mis- 
souri and Iowa, and with reference to Mississippi River 
rates for groups located farther east. 

The rates between interior Iowa and Missouri points 
and other western points west of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line are next in order. The local rates to and from the 
Mississippi River are intrastate and are fixed in accord- 
ance with the distance scales mentioned in the preceding 
lesson. The through rates from the Chicago-St. Louis- 
Peoria rate groups are mainly specific through rates that 
are not made by- combination on the Mississippi River. 
Many of the lines-operating in Iowa and Missouri, how- 
ever, extend as far as these rate groups, so that many of 
the rates in question are local. They increase as the 


distance from Chicago, St. Louis, and Peoria increases up 
to certain points in the western part of Missouri and 
Iowa, after which the Missouri River rates apply. 

The rate groups that have been adopted in adjusting 
commodity rates between Iowa-Missouri and near-by states 
in Western Trunk Line territory are very numerous. The 
primary rate adjustment is that of the Chicago-St. Louis- 
Peoria groups, various differentials having been estab- 
lished. The rates of the other eastern common groups 
are then based on one or the other of these groups, as 
is’ shown’ in detail in the carriers’ tariffs. 

The rates between interior Iowa-Missouri points and 
points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line are mainly 
made up by combination on the Mississippi River. In 
1913 the Interstate Commerce Commission heeded the 
complaints which the former combination occasioned and, 
as a result, revised proportional rates for this through 
traffic were established from the Mississippi River to in- 
terior destinations. The intention was that they be 
graded in accordance with distance up to certain points 
near the Missouri River, after which the Missouri River 
proportional rates, mentioned in the preceding lesson,) 
were to apply (Iowa et al. vs. C., St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. et al., 28 I. C. C., 64, The Traffic World, Aug. 
2, 1913, p. 254). Later, however, complaint was made that 
the rates were in fact not equitably graded, in consequence 
of which the Commission itself, in 1917, prescribed a scale 
of proportional class rates which in future will be added 
to the local or proportional rates, whichever are lower, in 
the case of shipments between points east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line and interior Iowa cities (lowa et al. vs. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. et al., 46 
I. C. C., 39, The Traffic World, Aug. 4, 1917, p. 248). 


Minnesota and Wisconsin Rates. 


The rate adjustment between Minnesota and Wisconsin 
and Iowa-Missouri was mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion, but there still remain for brief discussion the rates 
between Minnesota and Wisconsin and points on or east 
of the Mississippi River. Many of the rates again are 
quoted between groups or territories and are fixed with 
reference to differentials. 

The rates between the Chicago rate group and St. Paul 
territory are fundamental and are determined largely to 
meet competition. Those between St. Louis and St. Paul 
territories are then fixed at 105 per cent of the Chicago- 
St. Paul rates; the Peoria rates are on the Chicago basis; 
and the class rates between St. Paul territory and many 
smaller groups in Illinois south of the Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis groups are fixed at various percentages 
above the St. Louis rates, or on the Cairo rate basis. 


The rates to and from Duluth are then based on the 
St. Paul rates. The class rates between Duluth territory 
and the Chicago-Peoria groups are above their St. Paul 
rates by differentials of from 2 to 5 cents per 100 pounds; 
and those between St. Louis and Duluth are made up hy 
adding from 5 to 15 cents to the St. Louis-St. Paul rates. 
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Similar differentials apply to and from other Illinois rate 
groups. 

The rates to and from other northern groups are gen- 
erally based on the St. Paul rates. Those between the 
Oshkosh, Wis., group and the Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis 
and Cairo groups, for example, are the same as the ie- 
spective rates between these Illinois groups and St. Paul 
territory; and the same is true of rates to and from the 
Eau Claire, Wis., group. The rates between the great 
Illinois groups and the Marinette, Wis., group, on the con- 
trary, are the same as their respective rates to and from 
Duluth. Some of the rates of the La Crosse, Wis., group 
are on the St. Paul basis, and others are variously :4- 
justed. : 

The rates between Minnesota-Wisconsin and points east 
of the Illinois-Indiana state line are not made on a single 
general basis, for there is much direct competition, includ- 
ing that of the lake-rail routes. Some of these rates are 
joint rates that.are arbitrarily made to meet competitive 
conditions, and some are made by combination on varigus 
junction points. The rates between eastern points and 


various eastern Wisconsin cities are prorated with ref- | 


erence to the New York-Chicago percentage system that 
was described in Lesson No. 20. Those between Truuk 
Line territory and these Wisconsin cities are described 
as follows by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Between Trunk Line territory and Milwaukee the Chicago 
rates are applied either via Chicago or via car-ferry lines. 
Certain territory intermediate to Milwaukee or Chicago on and 
east of the Soo Line, through Rugby Junction, Waukesha and 
Burlington, takes the same basis. The Chicago rates also 
apply by car-ferry lines, but not via Chicago, to and from 
Manitowoc and points on the line of the North Western inter- 
mediate between Manitowoc and Milwaukee, and by cross-lake 
lines to and from Kewaunee and Marinette. 

Between Trunk Line territory and Green Bay and De Pere, 
Wis., class rates via Milwaukee, Manitowoc or Kewaunee are 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 2 cents higher than the rates by car-ferry routes 
to and from these gateways, and 11.5, 10, 7.5, 5.5, 4.5 and 3.5 
cents higher between Trunk Line territory and Oconto, Pesh- 
tigo and Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. Rates be- 
tween Trunk Line territory and Marinette and Menominee are 
on a 100 per cent basis via cross-lake car-ferry routes reach- 
ing those points. 

An effort was recently made to have many other Wis- 
consin cities included in this so-called “prorating terri- 
tory,” but this plea was not granted by the Commission. 
On July 1, 1916, however, the carriers canceled such 
joint through class rates from C. F. A. territory to Wis- 
consin points as exceeded the lowest combination of locals 
or proportionals; and on April 25, 1917, the Commission 
held the class rates between various “southern Wisconsin 
cities” and points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line 
to. be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Instead it 
prescribed maximum class rates which bear percentage 
relationship to the New York-Chicago rates (The Wiscon- 
sin Rate Cases, 44 I. C. C., 602,-The Traffic World, June 
2, 1917, p. 1209). 

On shipments between the St. Paul and Duluth groups 
and points in the south, proportional rates to the Ohio 
and lower Mississippi river crossings are applicable so 
as to equalize somewhat of their competitive business as 


compared with St. Louis and Chicago. 
Trans-Missouri Rates. 

In quoting rates between points in the territory of the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau (see map in Lesson No. 
5), and points in Western Trunk Line territory east of 
the Missouri River, there are as many as twenty-five east- 
end rate groups and fifteen western or trans-Missouri 
groups, the boundaries of which may be obtained from 
the carriers’ tariffs. The rates to and from St. Louis are 
basic, while those of the Chicago-Peoria-St. Paul groups 
are generally made by adding fixed differentials; and those 
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of other east-end groups are adjusted with reference io 
one or another of the four groups just mentioned. When 
joint rates are published, however, this differential ad- 
justment is frequently disregarded. 

It should also be noted that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has prescribed a distance scale which applies 
as a maximum between points in Nebraska and Sioux City, 
Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Mo., and Atchison, 
Kan. The first class rates in this scale, for example, on 
a single line-haul range from 23 cents per 100 pounds for 
distances up to 5 miles, to $1.37 for distances of 651 to 
700 miles; and, in case two or more lines handle the ship- 
ment, 5 cents per 100 pounds may be added to the single- 
line first class rates (The Missouri-Nebraska Cases, 40 
I. C. C., 201, The Traffic World, July 22, 1916, p. 170). 
Maximum scales have also been prescribed on shipments 
between certain Iowa points and points in Nebraska; and 
between St. Paul-Minneapolis and points in the Dakotas 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 


Colorado Common-Point Rates. 


Denver and several hundred additional stations in Colo- 
rado and adjacent states are grouped as Colorado common 
points and receive common rates. These rates to and 
from points east of the Missouri River were, for many 
years, made by combination on the river crossings. The 
rates to the Mississippi River were added to those from 
the Mississippi River to the Missouri River, and again 
to the rates from the» Missouri River to Denver. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, however, pro- 
nounced this method of combination to be unfair to Den- 
ver as against the Missouri River points with which it 
competes as a jobbing center, and prescribed maximum 
class rates from the Mississippi River to Colorado common 
points ranging from $1.62 for class one to 36 cents for 
class E; and corresponding class rates from Chicago to 
Colorado common points ranging from $1.80 to 40 cents 
(Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. et al., 15 I. C. C., 555, 
The Traffic World, March 20, 1909, p. 392). Later the 
Commission likewise reduced the class rates between Mis- 
souri River crossings and Colorado common points to 
amounts ranging from $1.15 to 29 cents, and also applied 
the above-mentioned westbound maximum rates of St. 
Louis and Chicago to the eastbound traffic of Colorado 
common points (Colorado Mnfrs.’ Assn. vs. A., T. & Santa 
Fe R. R., 28 I. C. C., 82, The Traffic World, Aug. 8, 1913, 
p. 331). 

The all-rail rates between Colorado common points and 
points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line are made by 
combination either on the Missisisppi River or Chicago. 
In some cases proportional rates have been established. 
Thus, there are proportional all-rail rates from the Ailantic 
seaboard section to the Mississippi which may be added 
to the proportional rates between the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers that were mentioned in the preceding 
lesson. The rates by rail-water routes operating via the 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports are adjusted with reference 
to the all-rail rates from which. certain fixed differentials 
are ordinarily deducted. 

Distinct from Colorado common-point territory are nu 
merous related points, the rates of which are made by add- 
ing fixed differentials to the Colorado common-poini rates. 


Utah Common Points. 


While the transcontinental rates to and from the Pacific 
coast and intermediate points will be described in Lessons 
27 and 28, those to and from Ogden, Salt Lake City and 
various other points in Utah and adjoining states, know? 
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as Utah common points, are not regarded as transcon- 
tinental. Although water competition is somewhat of a 
factor, it is not so all pervading as in the case of trans- 
continental rates. Utah common-point rates are variously 
influenced by water competition and by the commercial 
competition with Montana, Spokane and Pacific coast 
points. 

The maximum class rates between Utah common points 
and Chicago, Mississippi and Missouri river points were 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Those 
of Chicago range from $2.65 for first class to 54 cents for 
class E; those of Mississippi River points from $2.47 to 
49 cents; and those of Missouri River points from $2 to 
42 cents. As in the case of Colorado common points, the 
all-rail rates between Utah common points and points east 
of the Illinois-Indiana state line are made by combination 
based upon Chicago, Mississippi and Missouri river rates. 
There are, likewise, rail-and-water rates between Utah 
common points and the Atlantic seaboard district via the 
south Atlantic and Gulf. Formerly, through rail-water 
rates were published on a definite basis, but since the 
reduction of the all-rail rates, the through rail-water rates 
have been, with a few exceptions, canceled, and instead 
the rail-water rates are generally made by combination on 
the Mississippi River. Proportional rates or “factors” both 
east and west of the river have been established. 

As in the case of Colorado common points, so there 
are also numerous stations adjacent to Utah common 
points, the rates of which are made by adding differen- 
tials to the common-point rates. 


Montana Territory Rates. 


While the rates to and from Spokane, Wash., territory 
which includes certain Montana points, will be included 
in Lessons No. 27 and No. 28, because of their closer rela- 
tionship to the transcontinental rate structure, those of 
the remainder of Montana, which is known as “Montana 
territory,” are not constructed as are the transcontinental 
rates to and from the north Pacific coast and intermediate 
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points. The rates between Montana territory and the Mis- 
souri River and points to the east are made partly with 
reference to Spokane rates, and partly with reference to 
the rates of Utah and Colorado common points because 
of the competition which exists between all of these ter- 
ritories. 

Through class and commodity rates are quoted to and 
from certain basic or east-end rate groups: Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City and Denver. Montana 
territory, in turn, is divided into basic groups which, in 
the case of commodity rates, number as many as twelve. 
The fundamental rates for all of Montana territory are 
those to and from Butte, Anaconda and Helena, ordinarily 
referred to as Montana common points. Those from Chi- 
cago to Montana common points are the same, with cer- 
tain exceptions, as to the Utah common points, and at the 
same time are usually 20 per cent above the St. Paul-Butte 
rates. Many commodity rates between St. Paul and Mon- 
tana common points, moreover, are made by deducting 10 
per cent from the rates between St. Paul and Spokane 
territories. The rates from Mississippi River points are 
on the Chicago rate basis; those from the Missouri River 
are generally on the St. Paul basis; and the Denver-Mon- 
tana common-point rates are, with some exceptions, 20 
per cent below the rates to Kansas City. 

The rates to and from other rate groups in Montana 
territory are in turn based on the Butte-Anaconda-Helena 
rates, some being higher and others lower, with the Spo- 
kane rates serving as a general maximum. Those to and 
from other east end groups likewise are based upon one 
or another of the basic east-end groups mentioned above, 
i. e., they are either given the same rates as one of the 
six named groups or certain differentials or arbitraries 
are added. 

These through Montana rates and rate adjustments are 
not applied to and from points east of Chicago. The Mon- 
tana rates applying to such eastern shipments are made 
by combination on the rates of Chicago, Mississippi River 
and St. Paul territories. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


PUBLIC USE OF SIDINGS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I inclose herewith copy of letter our first vice-president, 
Mr. F. J. Torrance, has written to the division superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Lines, on whose division two 
of our plants are located. In many instances there are 
as much as a thousand feet of lead track leading up to 
industrial plants, which often has a good wagon road 
alongside of it, from which cars intended for team-track 
delivery could readily be unloaded. 

It occurs to us there is considerable car space belong- 
ing to individual industries which, without any great in- 
convenience to the industry, could be loaned to the rail- 
roads for team-track deliveries, and in this way many 
hundreds of carloads could be;unloaded and gotten out 
of the way. Of course, industries could not well let the 


use of their tracks for this purpose where it would seri- 
ously inconvenience their own operations, but for these 
outside tracks they might well be used for this purpose. 

This is the only way we see that anything can be added 
to railroad terminal facilities at once. Any considerable 
additions in any other way would take years to accom- 
plish. What we want is immediate relief. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 3, 1917. J. E. Henry, 

Traffic Manager, Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. F. J. Krone, 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania Lines. 
Dear Sir: 

Our traffic manager, Mr. Henry, makes the suggestion that if 
all manufacturers having sidings of considerable length would 
accord the public the use of the unused portion of these sid- 
ings, it would materially reduce the congestion of traffic and 
enable both the railroad and the consignee to effect a more 
satisfactory condition. 

To set the example, would say that at our plant in Allegheny 
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we have 1,000 or more feet of siding connecting the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads. We would be perfectly 
willing to accord the free use of the unused part of this siding. 
Possibly our example will result in establishing a condition 


that will be mutually advantageous. 
Very truly yours, 


F. J. TORRANCE. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov 28, 1917. 


CAR CONGESTION SUGGESTIONS 
Editor The Traffic World: 


I have read with very much interest pages 1157-1162, 
inclusive, of the December 1 issue of The Traffic World 
under the heading, “Railroad Facilities Pooled,” and have 
looked to find complaint on the part of western shippers 
in regard to suggestions covering routing of western traf- 
fic under present conditions, but so far nothing has shown 
in your columns along the lines of the following sug- 
gestion: . 

If the conditions in the east are such as to warrant 
the facilities being pooled in the manner outlined under 
the article above mentioned, it does seem to me in my 
humble opinion that, so far as western traffic is concerned, 
a very wise move would be for some of the western ex- 
ecutives of the larger roads to get together and consider 
carefully the advisability of curtailing to the minimum 
the restrictions published in all western tariffs of a joint 
nature, which to-day prescribe for a movement of tonnage 
through certain narrow channels, thereby opening up the 
movement of such traffic to any and all lines who are 
actually party to the rates but prohibited from handling 
on account of restricted routing. 

It is a fact that there are many lines west of the Mis- 
sissippi River in congested conditions at various districts 
on their rails, but it is also a fact that there are a number 
of railroads, particularly the shorter ones, who could 
handle a great deal more tonnage than they are handling 
at the present time and help out materially in more prompt 
movement and less possible congestion on the larger lines. 

The readers of your columns, who are composed largely 
of traffic railroad men and traffic men for industrial con- 
cerns, will readily appreciate what I have reference to 
as regards the present limited application of the move- 
ment of freight between certain points and territories, 
and from a general standpoint (with particular reference 
to the shippers), it would be a blessing if they could 
route their traffic over lines whose movement they knew 
would be considerably better than over lines they knew 
to be congested, which they are forced to do under the 
present restricted tariff provisions. 

G. L. Oliver, General Freight Agent, 


Fort Smith & Western R. R. and St. Ig, E. R. & W. Ry. 
W. Ry. 
Fort Smith, Ark., Dec. 4, 1917. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL SUSPENSIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In I. and S. 1157 the Commission December 4 suspended 
tariffs proposing lake-and-rail rates as high as all-rail 
rates. Protest against these higher rates was made by 
the Detroit and Cleveland and the Cleveland and Buffalo 
lake lines, which are generally called “independent” to 
distinguish them from lines heretofore controlled by the 
railroads. The suspended tariffs were prepared under 
the permission of the Commission given in the fifteen 
per cent case decision, to bring rail-and-water rates up to 
the all-rail level. That permission has since been rescinded. 
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Daniel H. Hoops, assistant general freight agent of the 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company at Chicago, 

started with the C. & 

N. W. as Office boy. 

Later he became chief 

rate clerk in the general 

freight department; 

chief clerk to the gen- 

eral freight agent; gen- 

eral agent freight and 

passenger department, 

Des Moines, Ia.; assist- 

ant general agent, 

freight department, Chi- 

cago; general agent pas- 

senger department, Chi- 

cago; general agent 

freight and passenger 

department, Denver, 

Colo.; general agent 

freight department, Chicago; and Nov. 15, 1917, he was 

promoted to his present position. He has spent his entire 
business life with the C. & N. W. Railway. 


The Tennessee Central Railroad Company announces the 
following appointments: R. §S. Clark, assistant general 
freight agent, Nashville, Tenn.; A. E. Yardley, assistant 
general freight agent, Nashville, Tenn.; H. D. Pettus, 
commercial agent, Clarksville, Tenn.; George R. Barn- 
well, traveling freight agent, Nashville, Tenn.; W. D. 
Miller, soliciting freight agent, Nashville, Tenn.; W. D. 
Wood, soliciting freight agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


Walter Thayer, general coal freight agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was born April 27, 1875, and received his early 
education at the Hayv- 
erford School, MHaver- 
ford, Pa., and as a mem- 
ber of the class of 1897, 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He entered the 
service of the Pennsy}F 
vania Railroad in the 
fall of 1895 as a receiv- 
ing clerk at the Thirti- 
eth and Market streets 
freight station of that 
company in Philadelphia. 
In 1896 he was trans- 
ferred to the Dock 
Street station of the 
same company as a clerk 
in the claim department, 
and in 1897 was again transferred to the rate room in 
the general freight department at Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. After several years of service there he was 
promoted to be freight solicitor, United Railroads of New 
Jersey division, Pennsylvania Railroad: In the fall of 
1901 he was promoted to the position of special agent in 
the freight department of the Allegheny Valley division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. In 1903 he was appointed eastern manager and 
general freight agent, Erie & Western Transportation 
Company—Anchor Line—(the lake line of the Pennsy]- 
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yania Railroad), with headquarters at Philadelphia. June 
1, 1910, he was made assistant general freight agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and in 1912 was again promoted 
to be general freight agent, which position he held until 
Nov. 15, 1917, when he was promoted to his present po- 
sition. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad announcés that Emory W. 
Abbott is appointed general freight agent, with office at 
Boston, Mass., and James R. MacAnanny is appointed chief 
of tariff bureau at Boston. 

The Central of Georgia Railway Company announces 
that A. D. Berry is appointed soliciting agent at Boston, 
Mass.; W. R. Axford, contracting freight agent at New 
York City, vice J. R. Kidd, resigned to engage in other 
business; T. A. Leahy, traveling freight agent at New 
York City, vice W. R. Axford; J. L. Bacon, commercial 
agent at Albany, Ga., vice W. F. Brown, promoted. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company announces the 
appointment of Arthur Meedel, general agent, traffic de- 
partment, Peoria, Ill., vice S. A. Williams, promoted, and 
A. E. Brown,: general agent, traffic department, Detroit, 
Mich., vice Arthur Maedel. 

G. C. Dougherty is appointed assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the Valdosta, Moultrie & Western 
Railway Company, in charge of solicitation of freight and 
passenger traffic, vice H. B. Harrell, resigned to engage 
in other business, office Valdosta, Ga.; L. G. Cox is ap- 
pointed superintendent, with office at Valdosta, Ga., in 


charge of transportation and car service departments, , 


with jurisdiction in mechanical and roadway departments 
as relates to transportation. 

F. A. Adams has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the C., R. I. & P. at Chicago. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Company 
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announces that John A. Groves, commercial agent, is 
transferred from Kansas City to New York; Elmer L. 
Cale, traveling freight agent, New York, has leave of 
absence on account of entering military service. The 
Kansas City office will be closed. 

G. C. Henderson is appointed general agent of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad Company at Fort Worth, Tex., 
vice J. E. Woodfin, resigned to engage in other business; 
H. I. Scofield is appointed general agent at Detroit, Mich., 
vice A. E. Brown, resigned to accept service with another 
company. 

H. G. Shears is appointed export and import freight 
soliciting agent of the Southern Railway System, with 
office at New Orleans, La. 

Archibald Fries, freight traffic manager of the B. & O. 
Eastern Lines, has been made assistant general freight 
manager in charge of freight traffic of the system. Golder 
Shumate, assistant general freight agent, has become 
general freight agent. 


— 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, because of the need for 
the conservation of food, fuel, transportation, labor, and 
“all the other necessary incidentals required to be em- 
ployed,” has decided against having its annual dinner. 


The December meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark, 
N. J., was held December 3. The speaker was David B. 
Corson, acting superintendent of public schools of New- 
ark, on the subject, “Some Educational Problems of To- 
day.” The new officers of the club are: C. H. Gulick, 
president; James C. Hallock, first vice-president; Abram 
Wilson, second vice-president; E. E. Burkhard, secretary; 
E. C. Johnson, assistant secretary; W. J. Creighton, treas- 
urer. 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


SHIPPER’S DO’S: AND DON’TS 


(Circular issued by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
embargo committee November 15.) 


To the Shipper: 


You are familiar with the trouble experienced last win- 
ter on account of congestion due to the conditions in 
the east which caused many embargoes to be placed by 
the eastern lines, and which was further aggravated by 
the continued offering by shippers and acceptance by our 
agents of freight, both carload and less carload, destined 
to embargoed territory. 


The shipper, of course, of anxious to keep his industry 
in full operation, and the agent equally anxious to secure 
the business and assist the shipper. 


The conditions have changed. Our country being at 
war, the railroads are exerting every effort to keep the 
various gateways open to traffic. Nevertheless, the east- 
ern lines are compelled to place embargoes. We are, 
therefore, soliciting your earnest co-operation with the 


above end in view, believing that considerable can be 
accomplished. 
Below find a few “Don’ts” and “Do’s” for the shipper’s 
guidance: 
Don’t—Fail to consult with agent before offering ship- 
ments for embargoed territory. 
Do—Follow his suggestions; he will help you. 
Don’t—Insist on railroad agent accepting embargoed 
freight. : 
Do—Hold it; you will assist in lifting the embargo. 


_ Don’t—Overlook other shippers in your vicinity. 


Do—Use your influence with them and you will help re- 
lieve the situation. 

Don’t—Load carload freight for embargoed territory, as 
it only contributes to defeat car conservation and causes 
congestion. ; 

Do—Ascertain from agent, before placing order for car, if 
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the route you wish to use is open. 


Don’t—-Load embargoed freight in “trap” cars; agent can- 
not receipt for it. 

Do—Have your shipping department keep in close touch 
with the embargo situation by consulting agents before 
loading into trap cars or delivering to your drayman— 
it may save considerable expense. 


Don’t—Ship via indirect lines to avoid embargoed routes, 
as it has the effect of plugging up quickly the only 
avenue the railroads have for relieving congestion. 

Do—Co-operate with us in this respect. 


Don’t—Fail to indicate on your shipping instructions to 
railroad agents the specific railroad delivery at des- 
tination when tendering shipments for seaboard and the 
larger interior points. 

Do—Request consignee to furnish you this information 
when they place their order for the goods. They can 
secure it through their railroad representative at des- 
tination. 


Don’t—Tender for shipment under special authority num- 
ber to exceed the number of cars or shipments men- 
tioned in the permit. ; 

Do—Co-operate with us in this respect, and you will assist 
in the saving of equipment and lifting the embargoes. 


Don’t—Expect the railroad agent to give you immediate 
reply when making inquiry regarding embargoed ter- 
ritory, as there are several hundred embargo notices in 
effect which he must consult. 

Do—Give him a little advance notice, and he will endeavor 
to be prompt. He may have to consult his embargo 
department, and they in turn may find it necessary to 
take up with various eastern connections. 


Don’t—Think We want you to do it all. We are endeavor- 
ing to do our bit. 
Do—Let us know if we have overlooked anything. 


—_—_ 


THANK YOU. 


STABILIZING LIVE STOCK SHIPMENTS 


A plan to stabilize the movement of live stock to the 
Chicago market, thereby also stabilizing prices, will go 
into effect December 8, on all the railroads terminating 
in Chicago. The plan was adopted at a conference of 
representatives of the Chicago car service committee of 
the railroads’ war board, the federal food administration, 
growers and shippers of live stock, commission men and 
the packing interests. 


The present unrestricted manner of shipping causes 
very heavy receipts of live stock in Chicago on one or 
two days of the week and very light receipts the rest 
of it. To avoid the undesirable results of this custom 
what is called the zone system of regulating shipments 
was evolved and will govern all shipments on and after 
December 8. 


Within a zone of approximately 300 miles of Chicago 
live stock will be received for shipment to reach the Chi- 
cago market only on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday or Satur- 
day. 

Within a second zone, beyond 300 miles from Chicago 
and up to the 36-hour limit for shipments of live stock, 
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shipments will be received to reach the Chicago market 
on Monday, Wednesday, Friday or Saturday. 

The third zone embraces all territory outside of the 
36-hour limit from Chicago and shipments of live stock 
may be made at any time, to reach this market on any 
week day. 

It is probable that this system for stabilizing shipments 
and prices of live stock will be extended, with necessary 
modifications, to all the larger live stock markets. 


FREIGHT BY MOTOR TRUCK 


Fleets of heavy duty motor trucks along the Atlantic 
seaboard are playing an important role in supplying rapid 
inter-city transportation between New York and other east- 
ern points for large consignments of freight, machinery, ma- 
terials, foodstuffs, and supplies necessary to the com- 
mercial and governmental preparedness program for win- 
ning the war. 

Freight congestion and embargoes have been lifted by 
these vehicles in the delivery of raw and finished materials 
for export shipment. Regular schedules are being main- 
tained ‘in transporting shipments from BoSton, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Baltimore to other ports on the 
Atlantic coast. Frequently trips are made from Pittsburgh 
to New York. 

In the great lumber districts in the northwest, trucks 
have gone into the forests and brought out millions of feet 
of spruce and other lumber used in the building of aero 
planes, ships, and other war necessities in much less time 


, than would ordinarily be required. 


The utility of the trucks in this work was strikingly 
demonstrated in Philadelphia a short time ago. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, formed by the United States 
government to expedite ship construction, commandeered 
the plant of a large shipbiulding company “somewhere 
along the Atlantic coast.” 

Proposed extensions to the plant for the purpose of in- 
creasing the production included new shipways, which 
had to be supported on large concrete piles. A concrete 
pile company got the contract for driving the piles, on 
condition that it begin work within two days. The com- 
pany’s nearest pile-driving equipment was in the League 
Island navy yard, 25 miles distant. Railroad facilities 
were not available. 

A Philadelphia hauling contractor who owns a fleet 
of trucks moved the entire outfit, consisting of the pile 
driving tower, turntable and bed sills, giant boilers, en- 
gines and additional equipment, in eighteen hours at a 
great saving of time and money. 

Another Quaker City concern operates a fleet of twenty- 
two trucks on regular daily schedules between Philadel- 
phia and New York. The trucks have been in service 
over this route since July 1. 


One part of the fleet leaves Philadelphia at 8 o’clock at 
night and arrives in New York the following morning at 
6 o’clock. At some point between the two cities the 
Philadelphia train meets another fleet which leaves New 
York at 5 o’clock in the afternoon and is due to reach Phila 
delphia at 3 o’clock in the morning. Under present col- 
ditions to ship the same consignments by freight would 
require five to seven days. 

On specified days in the week, or by special arrange 
ment, the trucks make trips to Washington, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Hartford and New Haven, Conn., Springfield 
and Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., Harrisburg, Reading 
and Bethlehem, Pa., Trenton, Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J., and other cities in nine different states. 
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The corporation will handle any shipment from one 
pound to several thousand and guarantees deliveries di- 
rect to the consignee. Frequently the value of the loads 
makes it necessary to insure them for as much as $50,000 
for a single trip. 

Recently 14,000 pounds of finished leather was carried 
from Philadelphia to New York for export shipment. 
“Movie” films of one of the largest companies are carried 
daily between the two cities. Machinery, clothing, woolen 
goods, textiles, foodstuffs and fish have been carried on 
other trips. 

One of the largest musical instrument concerns in the 


._ country has placed a big contract with the corporation 


for hauling records. Eighteen trucks have carried 180,000 
pounds of these records to New York in a single day. 

Two tanks, each 20 feet long, 8 feet wide and 3 feet 
high, and weighing approximately 24,000 pounds, were 
hauled by two trucks a distance of 14 miles from Chester 
to Reading, Pa. 

Materials for the making of batteries have been hauled 
from Philadelphia to New Haven, Conn., a distance of 275 
miles. ° 

Early in November five tons of supplies for the Red 
Cross were loaded in Philadelphia and delivered in Bos- 
ton for export shipment. The -distance of 330 miles was 
covered in less than two days. 

Large quantities of yarns and raw textile mill materials 
have been hauled from Philadelphia to New York and 
then reshipped to New England points in order to avert 
demurrage due to an embargo effective on shipments from 
Philadelphia to many New England points. 


INTELLIGENT FOOD SAVING 


As just one illustration of what intelligent food saving 
can do for the business methods of this country, look 
into the problem of the carlot shipment of fresh fruit 
or vegetables to the average small town. Until five or 
ten years ago the small American town never got a whole 
carload of California fruit or Florida veggtables, because 
its merchants had not built up sufficient trade to handle 
a whole car themselves. They bought a few boxes or 
crates in the nearest city, paying high freight charges, 
and getting doubtful quality in many cases, while con- 
sumers could not afford to eat fruit and winter vegetables 
as freely as city people, because prices were higher than 
in the cities. Then the growers’ marketing organizations 
got busy and began to broaden their trade. Grocers and 
general storekeepers in small towns were persuaded to 
sell more perishables and build a trade up to carlot pro- 
portions. Sometimes a grocer unable to handle a carlot 
at retail himself, would turn wholesaler and supply other 
grocers in surrounding villages with a few boxes and 
crates from his car. This trade has been built up sys- 
tematically in the past few years, giving more consumers 
economical supplies of fruits and vegetables and also in- 
creasing the market for growers. To make it easier for 
smalltown merchants the growers have furnished what 
are known as mixed cars; that is, a car containing several 
diiferent kinds of vegetables or fruit instead of the straight 
car of one article which can be shipped to big cities. 

Now come the northwestern apple growers who are co- 
overating with the railroads to fill cars as full as possible. 
The standard load for a 40-foot refrigerator car in normal 
thnes has been about 630 boxes of apples, while under war 
conditions it is necessary that a car carry not less than 
756 boxes, and from that on up to 1,250 boxes in a large 
car, This is more apples than the average small-town 
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merchant handling carlots is accustomed to buying in 
one order. Therefore the plain course to be followed by 
such merchants is to still further increase their sales of 
boxed apples, following the same enterprising methods 
that enabled them to become carlot handlers in the first 
place. 


The same general principle applies to shipments of other 
kinds of fresh fruit and vegetables. At first sight such 
a war modification may appear like a difficulty, but actually 
it is an excellent business opportunity.—U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration Bulletin. 


HEAVY LOADING BY MILLERS 


The accompanying cut shows a 100,000 pounds capacity 
car loaded with 990 sacks of a total weight of 99,750 pounds 
by the Russell-Miller Milling Company of North Dakota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. With other millers in that city this 


Mipps \ooLBbs EACH 


999 Sacks Frou! 
TotTAL WEIGHT 99750 Les, 


company has been prosecuting a campaign for heavy load- 
ing. Not only does it insist that its customers take big 
cars, but it keeps after the mill to load cars to their utmost 
capacity. H. W. Hazeltine, traffic manager of the com- 
pany, also reports the loading of an 80,000 pounds capacity 


JO SYOeS- 08g 10 ‘SppIW PJepueig Jo Spunod 099°88 WIM IBd 
100%4. pounds each. 


ECONOMY IN COTTON SHIPPING 


Extraordinary measures to compress cotton to higher 
density, as a means toward economy in use of freight cars, 
tonnage and storage space, will help meet war transporta- 
tion congestion, it is pointed out by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Unless such efforts prevent the situation from growing 


more acute, a statement by the bureau asserts, both pro- 
ducers and manufacturers will be handicapped because 
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southern markets will be glutted with cotton while the 
mills lack raw material. 

The round-bale compress, gin compress and high density 
compress methods should be used to the fullest extent, the 
bureau says. Such methods will produce bales of from 30 
to 35 pounds a cubic foot density and will save from 30 to 
50 per cent in freight cars. Transportation companies, 
says the bureau, should co-operate to the fullest extent by 
giving rates, if* possible, that will induce shippers to com- 
press all cotton from 30 to 35 pounds per cubic foot before 
shipment. 

In addition to the compression methods suggested, it is 
advised that the size of flat or uncompressed bales be 
standardized. The 54-inch by 27-inch gin box is recom- 
mended for use by all local ginners, the great majority of 
whom have adopted it. 

Information from the American Railway Association and 
others, the bureau says, shdws car space savings as fol- 


lows: 

Thirty- 

six-foot Forty-foot 
car, —. car, —, 


Density 
per cubic foot, 

Condition of bale. 

Uncompressed 

Ordinary compressed 3 65 90 
Gin compressed 76 100 
High density compressed 3 115 140 
Round compressed bale 132 220 

In these estimates only practical loading capacity was 
considered. They were made on the basis of 500-pound 
bales, with the exception of the round bales, which gen- 
erally *weigh about 250 pounds. 

The round-bale and gin-compressed methods are advised 
wherever possible in order to avoid compression of cotton 
in transit, which necessitates relay shipment and loss of 
time. 

Compression of cotton bales from 30 to 35 pounds a 
cubic foot does not apparently damage the cotton fiber, 
the department advises, after preliminary spinning tests 
made on cotton compressed in the various ways mentioned. 

It is believed that cotton dry enough to be ginned with- 
out producing gin-cut cotton can be compressed to a density 
of 30 to 35 pounds per cubic foot without producing water- 
packed or otherwise damaged fiber. Ginners are advised, 
however, to gin no cotton excessively damp and allow no 
leakage on the steam tramper. 


ORDER FARM LIME NOW 

Manufacturers of agricultural lime, both caustic and 
ground limestone, urge that farmers place their orders 
now, so that they may have six or eight months in which 
to prepare the supply, keeping their mills running on even 
production, and also to prevent congestion of freight fa- 
cilities next spring. The Department of Agriculture in- 
dorses this request, stating that farm lime applied in fall 
or winter is as effective as when applied in spring, and 
that present ordering and use is good farm practice and a 
commendable emergency war measure. 


A LOCAL FREIGHT-SAVING PERIODICAL 


News items relating to car supplies, as well as editorial 
suggestions to shippers, are published in the Weekly Car 
News, a mimeographed periodical for shippers on the North 
Carolina division of the Seaboard Air Line. The editor 
and publisher is R. D.. Simmons, car distributor in that 
territory at Hamlet, N. C. The purpose of this little mime- 
ographed paper is to “Make one freight car do the work 
heretofore requiring two,” and it has led to co-operation 
among shippers, station agents, and the railroad company. 
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TO PREVENT RAILROAD STRIKES 


Philadelphia, Dec. 3.—The Philadelphia Bourse to-day 
sent to President Wilson and Congress a request for the 
immediate enactment of legislation to prevent strikes or 
threats of strikes by the operating employes of the ;ail- 
roads and a recommendation of the form which such leg- 
islation might take. In general, the Bourse asks that the 
operating employes -of the interstate carriers be declared 
public servants and as such not free to combine to leave 
employment simultaneously and that all disputes between 
the carriers and their employes be subjected to arbitra- 
tion, the arbitrating body having power to enforce its 
awards. 

In making public the resolutions adopted by the Bourse 
directorate, which contain the request and proposed legis- 
lative steps, Emil P. Albrecht, president of the Bourse, 
states that the principles enunciated in the proposed law 
in effect would incorporate those agreed to recently by 
the trainmen’s brotherhoods’ heads. He says in part: 

“The brotherhoods have displayed a laudable and patri- 
otic spirit in announcing that there will be no railroad 
strike and their willingness to co-operate. What we pro- 
pose is really to put into law their recognition of the 
public service feature of the work of their members and 
of the principle of arbitration, with the interest of the 
public paramount. By settling this question for the pres- 
ent and for all future time, both the railroads and their 
employes and the public—perhaps the most interested 
party—will derive equal benefit and fair treatment.” 


COMMISSION AMBULANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The mercury in the thermometer in the lobby of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission building has gone “over 
the top,” indicating that the members and employes of the 
Commission have subscribed sufficient funds to present two 
ambulances to the Red Cross for use in France. 

The melting pot in the lobby also contributed its “bit.” 

This was literally an interstate fund. Subscriptions have 
come from Commission employes in almost every state in 
the union. The ambulances have been ordered and in a: 
few weeks they will be on their errands of mercy “some- 
where in France.” 


More than 200 of the Commission’s employes: are now 
serving their country at home and abroad. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 


The hearing assigned for December 1, at Cleveland, be- 
fore Examiner Tresize, in Docket No. 9895, Foundry Sup- 
ply Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. et al., was canceled. 

The Commission canceled the hearing set for December 
3, at St. Louis, before Examiner McCawley, in Docket 
9832, Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


The hearing assigned for December 5, in Docket 9937, 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. vs. B. & O. et al., before Ex- 
aminer Tresize, at Grand Rapids, has been postponed, as 
has also Docket 9939, Sherer-Gillett Co. et al. vs. B. & 0. 
R. R. Co. et al., set for the same time and place. 

The Commission has postponed the hearing assigned 
for December 8, at Dallas, Tex., before Examiner Waters, 
in Docket No. 9856, Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. 
vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


The hearing assigned for December 3, in Docket ‘861, 
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the Freight Bureau, Macon Chamber of Commerce, vs. A. 
C. L. et al., has been canceled. . 

I. and S. 1149, Elevation of Grain at Baltimore, assigned 
for December 4 at Baltimore, before Examiner Worthing- 
ton, was canceled. 


SAFETY APPLIANCE HEARING. 

The Commission will hold a hearing January 4 as to why 
there should or should not be a further suspension of 
the requirements of the safety appliance act, particularly 
that part requiring freight cars in service on July 1, 1911, 
to be fully equipped with air brakes and other safety 
appliances. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS’ CONVENTION. 

The 26th annual convention of the National League of 
Commission Merchants of the United States, which will 
be the 25th anniversary, will be held in Chicago, at the 
Congress Hotel, Jan. 9, 10 and 11, 1918, for the election 


of officers, and for the consideration and discussion of © 


problems affecting transportation and the marketing of 
fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry, etc. 


CASES CONSOLIDATED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In an order date November 21, promulgated November 
30, the Commission consolidated, for hearing and con- 
sideration, the following: 9702, Memphis-Southwestern In- 
vestigation; 7304, City of Memphis et al. vs. C., R. I. & P. 
et al.; 9905, Rates to Missouri River Cities and Related 
Territories; 9927, Railroad Commission of Arkansas vs. 
“Arkansas Central et al.; Fourth Section Application No. 
458 et al, class and commodity rates from Memphis to 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Oklahoma; 
Fourth Section Application No. 674 et al., class and com- 
modity rates from New Orleans and Galveston to Omaha, 
Kansas City and other Missouri River points. 

A general hearing on the subject matters of the con- 
solidated cases will be held at the Hotel Gayoso, Mem- 
phis, before Examiner LaRoe, January 28. The orders 
postponing individual hearings are as follows: 


That the hearings in Dockets Nos. 9702 and 7304, set for 
December 3, at Memphis, Tenn., and in Docket No. 9905 and 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 458, 799, 1548, 1898, 1952, 2045, 
2138, 4218, 4219, 4220, 702 and 1867, set for December 19, at 
Kansas City, Mo., be postponed. . 

That Dockets Nos. 9905 and 9927 and the above indicated 
portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 458, 799, 1548, 
1898, 1952, 2045, 2138, 4218, 4219, 4220, 702 and 1867 be consoli- 
ong with the Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, Docket 

o. 9702. 

That Fourth Section Applications Nos. 674, 963, 1766, 2040 
and 2174 be reopened and consolidated with the Memphis- 
Southwestern Investigation, Docket No. 9702; and that the 
effective date of January 1, 1918, of Fourth Section Order No. 
6704 entered in connection with said applications be postponed 
until further order of the Commission. 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, H and 
Eighteenth Sis., NM W. 


Overtooking the White House, 
offers every comfort and luxury, 
also a superior service. European 
Plan. 
Roeme, detached bath, 

$1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, 

$2.50 and up 
Write for Sousenir Booklet and Map 
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COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has extended the effective date of its 
order in case 4611, Richmond Chamber of Commerce vs. 
S. A. L. et al., until Feb. 1, 1918. 

The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce has been al- 
lowed to intervene in case 9886, Chamber of Commerce 
of Monroe, La., vs. Ark. & La. Midland et al. 

At the request of complainant the Commission has 
dismissed case 4924, Galveston Commercial Association et 
al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Digest of New Complaints 


* o 
No. 9965. Charles Schaefer and Charles Schaefer, Jr., New 
York, vs. Lehigh Valley. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on hay, “‘light- 
erage free,’’ at New York. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 9966. Hudson Mule Co. et al., Atlanta, vs. L. & N. et al. 

Against combination rates on horses and mules to Atlanta 
as unjust, discriminatory and in violation of the fourth sec- 
tion because higher than the aggregate of intermediates. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9139. Fisher Lime and Cement Co., Inc., Memphis, vs. 
Southern et al. 

Application for a rehearing on complaint involving cement 

rules, rates and regulations, especially as tu carload weights. 
~ — Hudson Mule Co. et al., Atlanta, Ga., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 

Against rates of $120 per car on horses and mules to At- 
lanta from St. Louis and East St. Louis, $95 from Evans- 
ville, Cairo and East Cairo, and $70 from Nashville, as un- 
ane and unreasonable. Asks for reasonable rates and repa- 
ration. 

No. 9968. The Barrett Co., New York, vs. L. & N. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rate of 16 cents 
on tar from Nashville, Tenn to Fairfield, Ala. Asks for a 
rate of not more than 7 cents and reparation. 

No. 9969. City of Springfield, Tenn., et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 

Against a rate of 90c a ton on coal from West Kentucky 
mines to Springfield as unjustly discriminatory by reason of 
an 80c rate in effect on similar movements to Nashville; also 
violations of provisions of fourth section; and of other rates 
at different periods. Ask for a cease and desist order and an 
adjustment of the rates between these points to meet the 
requirements of decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission already in effect. 

No. 9970. The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, O., vs. Alabama 
Great Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a fifth class rate and a minimum of 50,000 pounds 
on expansion paving joints from Lockland, O., to Everett, 
Tacoma, Los Angeles, San Bernardino and San Francisco as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reparation of $9,946.43. 

No. 9971. National Pole Co., Gladstone and Escanaba, Mich., 
vs. A. T. & 8S. F. R. R. Co. et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable Group ‘“C” classification, rules, 
regulations and practices applicable to the transportation of 
cedar poles or piling, C. L., when loaded on more than one 
ear. Asks for a cease and desist order and establishment of 
maximum classification, rates and charges and reparation. 

No. 9973. C. W. Hull Co., Omaha, vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
coal from Duluth to Muncie, Kan. Asks for a cease and 
desist order, reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 9974. Tioga Tanning Co. of Garret County, Md., Ottoway, 


Md., vs. Preston R. R. Co. 

Against a minimum charge of $6 per car for moving cars 
from Hutton, Md., to complainant’s plant as unjust and un- 
a Asks for reasonable switching charge and repara- 
ion. : 

No. 9975. Abraham D. Radinsky, Denver, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Against a rate of 60 cents on junk, including scrap copper, 
brass and rags, from Colorado common points as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for the re-establishment of a 52.5 rate 
and reparation. 


‘No. 9976. Swift & Co., St. Louis, vs. Mo. Pac. 


Against the inclusion of time needed for icing cars in the 
free period for loading prior to the operation of the demurrage 
rules. Asks for reasonable demurrage rule on that point and 
reparation. . 

_ io The Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Against increased loading and unloading charges on live 
stock at Chicago, made in a Stock Yards.Company tariff, 
which holds out that that company is the agent of the line 
haul carrier, the.charges of which, in theory, have not been 
increased, but which as a matter of fact were increased by 
the stock yards tariff, under which the line haul carriers are 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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collecting 25 cents per car more than before that tariff be- 

came effective. Asks for just and reasonable peeee and con- 

solidation of the complaint with I. and S. No. 111 

No. 9978. George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., vs. C. G. W. 

Against a rate of 23.5 cents on ‘cattle and hogs from Omaha 

to Austin as unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory in 

favor of Mason City, Ia. Asks for reasonable rates and 

reparation. 

No. 9979. The David-Kaufman & Sons Co., Elizabethport, N. J., 
vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
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gainst a rate of $3.52 per gross ton on scrap iron from 
Bilzebethport and Bayway, N. J., to Sharon, Pa., as unjust, 
unreasonable and discriminatory in comparison with a rate 
= $2.76 to Pittsburgh. Asks for a reasonable rate and repara- 
on. 
No. 9980. International Paper Co., Niagara Falls, vs. Lake 
Erie & Western et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on news print paper from 
Niagara Falls to points in Arkansas. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. ‘ 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
be. “Aor Peevey & Dexter et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
o. et a 
9924—Lumbermen’s Assn. of Chicago et al. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


December 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Bell: 
9878—Ida S. Graustein vs. B. & M. et al. 


December 10—Peoria, IIl.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1129—Grain reshipped from Peoria, IIl.:’ 
December 10—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner ae ae, & 
9850—Union Traction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—Argument at weeeen, D, C.: 
Valuation Docket 1—A. B. & A. R. , Georgia Terminal & 
Alabama Terminal. 
Valuation Docket No. 3—Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. 
Valuation Order No. 2—The Texas Midland. 


December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
1. & S. 1138—Wooden package rating (No. 2). 
1. & S. 1136—Acid between Illinois points (No. 2). 
December 10—New York City, N. Y.—Examiner Wrteeeeten: 
9896—International Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co., I. 
Hustis, receiver. 
oc ¥" ene Paper Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. 
et al. 


December 10—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Burbank: 
9s90—August Wilke vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 10—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
* 1. & S. 1144—Camp Bowie, Tex., rates. 
December 10—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Gerry: 
een Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
Oo. et a 
9507, Sub. No. 1—Springston Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
= Hopkins Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 11—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Examiner Burbank: 
9872—The Central Foundry Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 
9921—-Trexler Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
9818—New York and New Jersey Produce Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. R. R. Co. 
come De No. 1—Koester & Wieners vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
Co. 


o8i8, ‘Sub, No. 2—Carobine & Brenneis vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. ~ Co, 
HOR ye Til. nines Phurtell: 
9913—Coal Trade Bureau vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 12—New York, N. Y. aitieeiiiee Worthington: 
9834—George C. Holt and —— B. 7 receivers of 
ZZtna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. 
9874—George C. Holt ‘and ‘Seeks ‘B. Oss, receivers of 
Z8tna Exnvlesives Co., Inc., vs. C. & ET. ®@ R. Ge -+ 


December 12—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner martes: 

9923—The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. and portions of the following fourth “section paape- 
tions involving transportation of cast iron pipe, C. L., from 
Birmingham and North . oe Ala., to Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: 1952—L. & N. R. Co.; 2060—J. F. Tucker, agent; 
3239—C. & E. I. R. R. Go. 

9813—American Lumber and Export Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co. 

en Ge at Lumber Co. vs. Alabama & Florida Reathoon 

. R. Co. et al 


PRinctual 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
1. & S. 196—Advances on coal within Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 
December 12—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner mayountey: 
8078—Miller Bros. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 12—Seaitle, Wash.—Examiner Gerry: 
9940—F.. T. Crowe & Co. vs. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


Oacemiber 13—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 1120—Jamestown, N. Y., switching. 
7187—Buffalo — of Commerce et al. vs. Buffalo Creek 
o. et al 
—— Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
0. et a 
December 13—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Burbank: 
9859—Carolina Portland Cement Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
9873—Farmers’' & Ginners’ Cotton Oil Co. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. 


vs. Ann Arbor 


December 13—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gerry: 
9932—Portland Traffic & Transportation Association et al. vs. 
O.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 
9807—Portland Traffic and Trans. Assn. et al. vs. Canadian 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
9843—Por.land Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 13—Escanaba, Mich.—Examiner Trezise: 
|. & S. 1140—Veneering from Michigan points. 


December 13—Springfield, Ill.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9887—St. Louis Electric Terminal Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. i 


December 14—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gerry: 
9777—Oregon Fruit Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


December 14—El] Paso, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
9741—Loretz Pegram & Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 


December 14—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Worthington: 
9684—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange: et al. vs. 
American Express Co. et al. 
9712—Anthony M. Tourtellot vs. American Express Co. et al. 
December 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1137—Southeastern manufactured tobacco (No. 2). 


December 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8496, Sub. No. 1—Lowrie Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
8496—Lowrie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
0524—Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 15—La .Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Trezise: 
9881—C. & J. Michel Brewing Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


December 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1153—Commodities from East St. Louis, IIl. 


December 17—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Burbank: 
1. & S. 1139—Lumber from Arkansas points. 


December 17—Sioux City, yEwy sy! Trezise: 
9844—James A. Coad vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
ae City Seed & Nursery co “vs. A. T. & GF. Ry. 
Oo. et a 


December 17—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
9900—San Antonio Freight Bureau vs. International Great 
Northern Ry. Co. et al. 


December 17--Sheboygan, Wis.—Examiner Burnside: 
a“? 2 ae Association of Commerce vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
o. et al. 


December 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Bell: 
9901—The Germain Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 18—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
9857—Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Texas, et al., vs. 
Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

December 18—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Burbank: 
8384—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
9833—Bliss Cook Oak Co. vs. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. et al. 

December 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Burnside: 

* 9893—Hennessy Company vs. Butte, Anacoda & Pacific Ry. 
Co. et al. and also fourth section applications: 349— 
Countiss, agent; 650—C. M. & P. S. Ry. Co. et al., for 
authority to continue rates on sugar from California points 
to Omaha, South Omaha, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, 
Duluth, St. Paul and Superior. 

& S. 1121—Grain products to Lake yy om 

* o8si—Garable- Robinson Fruit Co. vs. A. C. . Co. et al. 

December 19—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner ames 
9838—The Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et - 
9839—California Fuel Dealers’ Protective Assn. vs. A. T 

S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9840—California Fuel Dealers’ Protective Assn. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 20—Des Moines, Ia. arse" Trezise: 
993i—-P. H. Barrett vs. C. B. & Q. Co. et al. 
9829—Wheeler Lumber Bridge and Sake co. va..C. R. L & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 20—Paducah, Ky. ~sltibenniing Burbank 

sar 9 ns Paducah Board of Trade et al. vs. i Cc. BR, 'R. Co. 
e ; 

December 20—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
9847—Rucker-Fuller Desk Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
9846—California Wholesale Potato Dealers’ Assn. vs. Arizona 

Eastern R. R. Co. et al. 

December 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Burnside: 

a and yt ~~ 1—The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 


. CB 
eset, sub. “No. 2 "2—The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. B. & @ 
lo. et al. 
6561, Sub. No. 3—The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
. Ry. Co. et al. 
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December 8, 1917 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
fn 

6 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
gertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in ad Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


An ATTORNEY-TRAFFIC MANAGER of seasoned experience 
invites correspondence from industrial corporations or railroad 
legal departments with a view to a connection as traffic man- 
ager or commerce counsel. Address A50, Traffic World, Chi- 


cago, Ill. : 


pO YOU WANT A TRAFFIC MAN—A live ONE—who 
knows how to have your rates adjusted so that your competi- 
tors will not have an advantage; who knows when you have a 
just claim and can get it paid; who knows how to handle 
export business? Address L. Q., Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—tTraffic Manager position. Over fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railroad local freight and general offices. Thorough 
working knowledge of tariffs, claims and Commission rulings. 
Man of proven reliahility, initiative and executive ability. 

. A. 57, The Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


TRAFFIC MAN, age 32, married; eight years’ traffic experi- 
ence with extensive business, graduate of La Salle Traffic 
Course, desires responsible traffic position in or near New 
York City. Address T. M. M. O. B., Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, age 35, married, University training 
in interstate commerce, ten years’ industrial traffic experience, 
desires connection in the east as traffic manager or executive. 
Minimum salary, $3,000. Address A. H., care Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 

and transportation 

companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
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necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G. M. Freer Nein baie had Sib ediiee Adie 6b-di0 bbne.bods dkades eeecae 
Manager Traffic ent, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


W. H. Chander ......cccccccsccvcccecccecccccces Vice-President 
Transportation partment, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


T. M. — Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, 
F. Lacey eegonscrssecess vacssces ce nase es Ane Secretary 


& North La Salle Street, Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 

industries Located at Steriing and Rock Falis, fil. 
Dilion  aiiébisia eb tebenbee ed daese sens eceseeemeee 
W. BR. LOR .cccccccccce ? anager 
All co dence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
d be add to the Traffic 


Sterling s, Tll., shoul ressed e 
Manager. General Offices, Lawrence Building. Sterling. Tl 


re pe 


Do Business by Mail 


Doctors 
Axle Grease Mirs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference bcok, Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ro puld, %%1 F Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 
Miatiling 
BaistS St.Louis 


OUR MAN POWER 


Thirty Experienced 
Transportation Men 
Assisting Shippers 


John F. Lent, President 


Personally Expedited 
Charges Audited 
Rates Supplied 


EXPERIENCE - ACTION 


FREIGHT 


- EQUIPMENT .-- RESULTS 


C. S. Donley, Secretary 


Regulations Interpreted 
Claims Collected 
Commission Practice 


REPORT YOUR SHIPPING NEEDS 


LENT TRAFFIC CO. 


‘HAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


OUR SERVICE HAS APPROVAL OF RAILROADS AND PUBLIC 
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om, Syd. ae, prEhe McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. 
y. Co. et a 
6561, Sub. No. ane McCaulll-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
aig ge. ee 8—The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. 
‘0. et 
December Sane. D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 1148—Lumber from Virginia to a points. 
9925—Garrett Lumber Co. et al. vs. C, & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
and tourth section applications involving the yon yt 
tion of lumber from points in Virginia to points in 3 
territory: — < > O. Ry. Co.; 703—A. C. L..R. R — 
1074—-Norf. Sou. R. Co.; 1561—Norf. & West. Ry. Co.; 603 
—Old Dominion S. & Co.; ; 1573—S. A. L. Ry. Co.; 1548— 
Sou. Ry. Co.; A wy and _. . oe Ry. Co.; 542—Alabama 
Great Sou. R. Co.; 2659—A. & S. F. Ry. Co.;°1563 and 
1572—B. & O. E R, Co.; ee Steam Packet Co.; 
2019—B. R. & P. Ry. Co.; 1911—Chesapeake S. S. Co.; 3287 
—Chesapeake na R. R. Co.; 3239—C. & E. I. R. R. 
Co.; 2188—C. N. W. Ry. Co.; 1925—Chicago & Ill. Mid- 
land Ry. Co.; So65!—Cincionat New Orleans & Texas Pac. 
Ry. Co.; 1787—Erie R. R. Co.; 32 xo & Indian- 
apolis R. R. Co.; ag my R. R.; 799—Grand Trunk 
Ry. System; 2045—Ill. Cent. _ R. Co.  ootg Tlinote South- 
ern Ry. Co.: 1952—L. & N. R. R. Co.; 1065—Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis Ry. Co.; 1-06—Louisville, New Albany 
& Corydon R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. Ry. and 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Sou. Ry. Co.; 2138—Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 458—Nashville, Chattanooga & Da Louis 
Ry. and ee & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 4578—Pa. Bee 405 “3 
799—St. L.-S. BR. R. Co.: 945—Virginia & S. we Ry. Co.; 
3517—Wabash, "aoa & Western R. R. Co.; 2060—J. F. 
Tucker, agent. Also all applications asking for same au- 
thority on 2 iy of the ae carriers or their connec- 
tions: B. & O. W. R. R. Co.:; C. & A. ee B. 
& Q. R. R. Co.; ‘Ghieage —— Western R. R. 
St. P. Ry. Co.; "Cc. P. & St. 
ae % =< & D. Ry, Co. ; ov 
ag Lake Erie & Western R. R. b YE Central 
R. Co.; Minneapolis & St. Louis R. Cos 3 - PF. & 
8. ". M. Ry. Co.; Toledo, St. L. & W. 7 . Co.; Wabash 
y 
December 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
, or ne Ore and Iron Co. et al. vs. C. & O: Ry. Co. 
et 
December 21—Henderson, Ky.—Examiner Burbank: 
9888—Kentucky Peerless Distilling Co. vs. L. H. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
December 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9930—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 


December 22—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
“er Foundrymen’s Assn. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 
oOo. et al. 
9899—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Houston & Brazos Val- 
ley Ry. Co. et al. 
December 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
9929—Charles Lay et al. vs. American Express Co. et al. 


myremter Btu” Ak Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
1127—Sugar from New Orleans. 


peter 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
hae - Py : San Francisco Chamber of Commerce vs. Sou. 
ac. Co. 
December 26—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry 
9 alifornia Canneries Co. vs. Southern Pac. “Go. et al. 
9842—The Western Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Southern: Pacific 
Co. et al. 
pene a Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry 
- £ * 1126—Eastbound transcontinental po A goods 
oO. 
December 29—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Gerry 
* 9463—The Lassen County Trading Co. ai * seenties California- 
Oregon Ry. et al. 
* 9463, Sub. No. a California-Oregon Ry. vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. 
December 31—Salt ae City, Utah—Examiner Gerr 
* + “Taal ‘Smith Auto Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. FP. Ry. Co. 


S783 J. W. Summerhays & Sons Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
9690—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce mee et al. vs. 
Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R. Co. et al. 
0498—Eastern Shore of eo Produce Exchange vs. West- 
ern Maryland Ry. Co. et al. 
January 5—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 
er 8 ego Club of Omaha vs. & O. R. R. Co.’ et al. 
. & S. 1123—Nebraska-Colorado grain and the following fif- 
“teenth section application: 497—C. C. McCain, E. Morris 
and R. H. Countiss, agents, dated Sept. 10, 1917. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
9404—State Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
oo Assn. of Commerce, Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. 
0. 
ae 1 ane Lumber Co. et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
‘0 
aonuery 11—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 
& S. 1143—Alahama-Texas coal. 
demain 14—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9851—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Brimstone R. R. & 
Canal Co. et al. 
9852—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Houston & Brazos Val- 
ley R. R. Co. et al. 
“perry 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
- & S. 1135—New ‘England canned fish. 


January 18—Monroe, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9886—Chamber of Serre, Monroe, La., vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Midland Ry. Co. et al. 

January 21—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Smith: 

9922—-Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. bilene 
& Northern Ry. Co. et al. and portions of the fo! owi 
fourth section applications involving transportation ot ro 
rice from points in Arkansas, California, Louisiana, ° [issjs. 
sippi and Texas to Lake Charles, La., also such portions 
of applications involving charges for transportation 0: clean 
rice, rice products and rice by-products from Lake Charles, 
La., to interstate destinations: 581, 624, 957 and 1618—F, 4’ 
Leland, agent; 376, 377 and 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co.; 960 and 961—W. A. Poteet, agent. 

January ee a Orleans, La.—Examiner Smith: 
sor” * \eameaaian Orleans Cypress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ity. Co, 

et al. 

January 25—New Orleans, La., EEaviner Smith: 

9918—A. J. Higgins Lumber and Export Co. vs. N. O. GN, 
R. R. Co. et al. 

January 25—Akron, O.—Examiner Eddy 
9350—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber "0, vs. A. C. & 3 
ar 4 + he 1—The McGraw Tire and Rubber Co. va Pa, 

‘oO. et a 
9350, Sub. No. 2—Kelly Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y, 
Ry. Co. et al. 
ni es aad Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron C. & Y. Ry, 


0720~The ‘Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry, 
e6ve—The , Crosse Rubber Mills Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co, 
9575-"'Phe Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. Y. Ry. Co, 


et al. 
a —_ oe. Sane Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y, 
y. Co. 
—_ a: No. 2—The Batavia Rubber Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co, 
et al. 

January 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 

* 9702—Memphis-Southwestern investigation. 

* 7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9905—Rates to Missouri River cities and related territories, 

* 9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas et al. vs. Arkansas 
Central R. R. Co. et al. and the following fourth section 
applications involving class and commodity rates_from 
Memphis to St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Council Bluffs, 
Des Moines, > wt City, Oklahoma and elsewhere: 458— 
N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 799—St. L.-S. F. R. R.; i. ee 
Ry. Co.; 1898—-W. ‘g ot a & N. R.; 2045— 
Ill. Cent. R. R.; 338M. & O. R. Co.; 4218, dis and 4220 
—tIron Mountain; 702—Leland & Ph aes 1867—W. H. Hos- 
mer. Also fourth section application 674 et al., Poteet, 
Emerson, Leland and Hosmer, involving class and com- 
modity rates from New Orleans and Galveston to Omaha, 
Kansas City and othér Missouri River points. 


GENERAL PRIORITY ORDER 


(The following dispatch was received just at the moment of 
going to press. Other news relating to the same matter will 
be found on other pages.) 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A general priority order issued by Agent Lovett late 
December 7 as a result of the clash between Messrs. Hoover 
and Garfield after a consultation with both these adminis 
trators and the Interstate Commerce Commission estab- 
lishes the following order of precedence in car supply and 
transportation: (1) Railroad fuel for current use but not 
storage; (2) live stock, perishable food, and feed; (3) 
military supplies when consigned direct to officers of army 
or navy or Shipping Board or their authorized representa 
tives, or to allied governments, destined to any post, canton 
ment, navy yard, or port for export to Europe, or to ship 
building plant having contract to build ships for Shipping 
Board, but only for materials to be so used; (4) coal to 
and from by-product coke ovens consigned direct but not 
subject to reconsignment; (5) preference and priority in 
movement but not in car supply is to be given to coal 
for current use consigned direct to hospitals, schools and 
public institutions; to retailers for domestic use only; 
coal and coke for current use, not storage; to blast fur 
naces, foundries, iron and steel manufacturers engazed 0 
work for the United States government or allies; public 
utilities, including street and interurban lines, power, light 
and gas companies, water and sewer work; sugar fertilizer 
factories and shipbuilders; paper; petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. This order, it is believed, will help greatly ‘1 get 
ting rid of congestion caused by indiscriminate ° ise of 
Bulletin 22 cards. 
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TheEssential Facts 


Concerning Every Appli- 
cation Upon the Part of 
the Carriers for 


ADVANCES in RATES 


So Far As the Commis- 
sion’s Abstracts Will Per- 
mit, Are Being Printed in 












YOU 
WANT 

















More detailed information 
concerning any of the Car- 
rier’s applications for per- 
mission to increase rates 
than that carried in the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s abstracts as 
printed inTheTraffic Bulle- 
tin, our Special Service De- 
partment can get it for you. 














The Weekly Traffic Bulletin 


and in 


The Daily Traffic World 
and Traific Bulletin. 





















AND THEY ARE ARRANGED UNDER THEIR 













































r will 
° ° PROPER COMMODITY HEADINGS 

vreau This Department will also 

late - 

erform a continuous ser- 

a PY ° tchi f If you want advance notice concerning these 
an vice 1n watching OF pr Opo- applications and the filing with the Interstate 
a sals to advance specific rates Commerce Commission and the Shipping 
a d th h a fe Board of every new tariff and every supple- 
® and the charge wl e ment, as well as of tariff rejections, suspen- 
ol reasonable. sions, etc., etc., you can obtain the informa- 
— tion in its entirety in either of these two pub- 
enta- ‘oe : 
a lications and in no other dependable way. 
ship The subscription price of the weekly Traffic 
ping Bulletin, alone, is $20.00 a year, or $15.00 a 
al to year to Traffic World subscribers, and the 
t not subscription price of The Daily Traffic World 
ty in and Traffic Bulletin, including a special con- 
coal fidential service in Washington, is $15.00 per 
= month. 
only; 

fur Samples and full information 

v e s 

1° i} The Traffic Service Bureau free on request 

light Special Service Department 
; er e . 
oa Sune. ay Sumas Baty, The Traffic Service Bureau 
eet eae >< 418 So. Market Street | Chicago, III. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the M 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor. * 


respondence from our readers and _can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service availahle without payroll or building investment. 


CHARLOTTE, N. CG. 


Best distributing point in North . i South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 60 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates _ 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. B 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


PS SA it ss ANP SE RENT SNES i S 
T! 
Western Transfer and Storage Co. LINCOLN, NEB. 7 
es stribution Point in the es mi 
220 ae FF eas ST. ee oy in oer _ ee all —. oc 
, old goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduce 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without: charge. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE Re 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso Service—the foundation of our success. — 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 
EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. sspONY EXPRESS” 
DETROIT, MICH. ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 
Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. om 
3 
i 
e CHICAGO— AT 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
s sd Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) Pr 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET For 
ns, Satien Ln aving L. A L. ete hypnen we _ 
: : cartage. arloa s ution a specialty. aily motor 
Storage, Transfer and F orw arding — a the city at very reasonable prices. om 
Floors for rent. 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 
The Wiley & Nicholls Co. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 
est Insurance Rate in City. Write for particulars. Cc 
GALVESTON, TEXAS B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO Byvank Transfer & Storage (Co. E] 
There nths Hth.ang R 
823-825 Lafayette St. 


POOL CAR SERVICE | WATERLOO, IOWA 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 


ns 17 Warehoi Ind 


CHICAGO Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. LOUNVELE, KY. 


an vem Seetay Sens Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
and Carload Distributors free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS— Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Blde., 


—_—- 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Renee 


Southern Buliding, Washington, D. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Anal wale 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Union Trust Bullding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 
before Is:terstate Commerce and Public 
Service 


companies 
senger rates (1907-1914). 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
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OW, Mr. Busy Traffic Man, you can havesa 
legal adviser of your own always on the job! 
Your own traffic lawyer at your elbow always 





Traffic Men- 
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and state laws; legal delivery of do- 
mestic export and import shipments; 
determining, preparing, filing and hand- 
ling loss, damage and over-charge claims;— 
whatever the problem may be, you have but to 
consult the Traffic Law Library for the correct 
legal and authoritative advice and procedure. 








These Privileges and 
Benefits Are Yours 


1 Association Membership Card. Enti- 
* tling you to the practical technical legal 
consulting service for one year and co- 
operation of the Association. 










r: Traffic Law Library.- 10 vols. Reduc- 
* ing toe handbook simplicity the vast 
system of laws, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices governing and affecting the application 
of the controlling doctrines, principles and 
administration of the Laws regulating 
rransportation and Shipping, as follows: 


3 ‘Interstate Commerce Law.’’ Parts I, 
* II, 10f,and Ivy. 4 vols. The Historical 
Premises of Government Control of Inter- 
state Commerce; Transportation and Ship- 
ping; the Practice and Procedure before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, etc. 


Parts I, Il, 

* and Hilf. 3 vols. The legal definement 
of each of the numerous freight services, 
allowances and privileges. 


5, Application, Construction and Inter- 

* pretation of Tariffs. 1 vol. All the 
interstate laws, rules, regulations and 
} C. Specifications. 












4. Special Freight Service. 

















6. Law of Common Carriers. Abridged. 

1 vol. The rules of common and stat- 
tory law governing common carriers in 
their transportation relations with ope an- 
ther and with shippers, which fall outside 
he purview of the interstate commerce reg- 
latory laws. 


7; Traffic Geography. 1 vol. A glossary 

of generic commercial and transporta- 
‘ton conditions, and all traffic. tariff and 
ate territories in the United States, Can- 
ida and Mexico. 


to enable you to be sure always that you're right, 
and to prevent the errors, delays and losses that will 
creep in where there is no constant legal watch. 


With the Traffic Law Library on the job, you have 
but to turn to its pages for instant and authoritative 
solution of any legal question. Interpreting the legal 
charges on your shipments; ascertaining:if these 
charges are reasonable and non-discriminatory; get- 
ting unreasonable and discriminatory charges ad- 
justed; ascertaining the legal interstate commerce 





rule, regulation, practice and 


Get These Books Now With 
a Traffic Law Library Mem- 
bership in the American 
Commerce Association 


Membership in the American Commerce Associa- 
tion entitles you to other things besides the Traffic 
Law Library. The One Year's Consultation Service 
entitles you to write or wire at any time for expert 
advice relative to the legal interpretation of classi- 
fications and tariffs, traffic and rate territories, 
rail, water, express and parcel post rates, package 
and packing requirements, rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce and State Commissions; also Freight 
Services, Allowances and Privileges. Our consult- 
ing traffic experts represent every important traffic 
territory, trade center and local traffic condition 
in America. They can render a service not avail- 
able through any other organization. 


Join This Association 


Traffic Managers, traffic attorneys and counselors and all 
other persons identified with or interested in transportation 
and shipping are invited to take out a Traffic Law Library 
Membership in the A. C. A. Through its Advisory Coun- 
cil, every member of the American Commerce Association 
receives the help of such men as T. Albert Gantt, Traffic 
Manager Corn Products Company; Wm. Scott Cowie, 
Freight Agent Erie Railroad; 8. G. Lutz, General Traffic 
Manager, Chicago and Alton R. R.; T. T. Harkrader, 
Traffic Manager American Tobacco Co.; as well as 200 
others of equal prominence. Write for full particulars of 
the Traffic Law Library membership. Mail coupon. 

your name and address on a 


Write Today 
LMMG—n«_€£ postcard, letter or coupon. Com- 


plete description of the Traffic Law Library and Library 
membership sent free and postpaid. Do not pass up this 
opportunity to improve your efficiency and value as a 
Traffic man and save your time and nerves. Write today— 
NOW, hefore you forget. ° 


American Commerce Association 


} American Commerce Bldg. 
Adams & Wabash Ave., Dept. 212-A, Chicago, III. 


No obligation involved. Just put 


The only Traffic Law Library in existence. 
law contained 
law put at the command of the busy traffic manager and the Traffic Lawyer. 

coupon for full 





4,000 pages. 


in the text. The 


description. 


last word 












10,000 indexial references to every 


in transportation 
Mall the 





Partial List of A. C. A. Members 


List 
Wilson, Traffic 
(‘ommissioner, The Traf- 
fic Bureau_ of Toledo 
Commerce Club, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

T. Albert Gantt, Traf- 
fic Manager, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

). F. Hurd, Traffic 
Commissioner, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. E.Mayer, Traffic 
Manager, Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corpo- 
ration, Boston, Mass. 

Peter M. Hanson, Traf- 
fic Manager, National 
Enameling & Stamping 
ew Granite City, 

William A. Becker, 
Traffic Manager, The 
Diamond Match Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

J. C. Lincoln, Mana- 
ger, The Traffic Bureau, 
Merchants’ Association of 
+ York, New York, 


Industrial 
H 
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Railroad List 

Cc. C. MeUain, Chair- 
man, Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

George Chester Conn, 
Freight Traffic Manager, 
Pere Marquette 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fred H. Behring, Gen- 
eral Freight Agent, 
Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Washington. 

Samuel G. Lutz, Vice- 
President, The Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Harry H. Bernstein, 
Manager Train Transit 
Department, Joint Rate 
Inspection Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Til. 
Edward C. Potter, Jr, 
Vice-President, Brooklyn 
Eastern District Termi- 
nal, New York City. 

J. Eugene Williams, 
Chairman Committee on 


Uniform Classification, 
Chicago, Tl. 
ad 





Mail This Coupon Today 


American Commerce Association, 
American Commerce Blidg., 
Dept. 212-A, Chicago, 11. 


Without obligation to me, please send me full 
Traffic Law Library and of the 
further privileges and benefits of a Traffic Law 


description of the 


Name 





Address 





City 


| Library Membership in the A. C. A. ~ 


State 
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Join the American Red Cross 


4 


Is therea 
rie (oltre eles... 


dollace Ciel 


you need 


Jo 1 at dats 


N many a home, a National Service Flag is proudly displayed. Now comes 
a new banner—a Red Cross Service Flag, designed: primarily for the great 
Red Cross membership drive now on during this holiday season. 


To possess the right to put a Red Cross Service Flag in your home, it is 
true, involves no sacrifice of life—in fact, no sacrifice at all, to speak of. But 
it is an earnest of the fact that every little symbol on the flag represents 
another American added to the membership of this great typically American 
humanitarian organization. 


No man need be told of what the Red Cross is, or what it has done—nor 
about what it is doing to-day on the battlefields of the greatest war in history. 
While the Government sponsors it, the Red Cross depends largely on public 
support, to enable it to carry on its invaluable work in tending the wounded 
and alleviating suffering right behind the firing lines. Now that our brave 
American boys are fighting in the trenches, and perhaps a million more are 
intensively training in France, to say nothing about our vast armies in train- 
ing at home—this call is all the more urgent. Will you respond to it? 


Compared to the sacrifice of life, money is as nothing. Here but little is 
asked of the individual member. It costs only one dollar a year to be a Red 
Cross member—your nearest Red Cross chapter will be glad to receive your 
application. A heart and. a dollar are indeed all you need. 
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